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Department Store Unionization Trends 


| fits two outstanding labor organizations operat- 
ing in the retail field are the Retail Clerks Inter- 
national Protective Association (AFL), and the 
United Retail Wholesale and Department Store 
Workers (CIO). 

The AFL union was organized in 1890, and reports 
a membership of about 250,000 in the United States, 
Canada and Puerto Rico. It claims jurisdiction over 
“all employees of stores, mercantile and mail-order 
establishments who are actively engaged in handling 
or selling merchandise.” The CIO union was organ-: 
ized in 1937 by a group of local unions that were for- 
merly affiliated with the AFL organization. These 
locals were expelled by the AFL union because they 
became part of the Committee for Industrial Organi- 
zations. The union places its membership at 125,000 
and its jurisdiction as covering “persons employed in 
and about retail, wholesale, department store, ware- 
house and production establishments.” 


MANY UNORGANIZED 


Although membership in unions of retail workers 
has increased rapidly in the past decade, it is still rela- 
tively small. Out of 5,948,000 workers estimated to 
be employed in retailing (including automobile serv- 
ices) , there are about 375,000 salespeople and related 
personnel in unions. Organizing drives have recently 
been intensified among retail workers, just as in other 
white-collar fields. -There are very few independent 
unions in retail establishments, and their numbers are 
proportionately much smaller than the independent 
unions in other sectors of the economy. 

The retail field is not without its jurisdictional dis- 
putes. For instance disputes have developed in a 
meat department between members of the AFL 
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butchers union and members of the AFL retail clerks 
over who will handle and sell packaged meats. Another 
instance was a dispute between the CIO retail clerks 
and the CIO longshoremen’s union over who should 
represent department store warehousemen. In some 
cases, leaders of the international unions have not 
been able to prevent local unions involved in juris- 
dictional disputes from striking to retain jobs that 
they control. Authority of international officers over 
some of their locals is sometimes quite weak. For 
example, local CIO unions, following a Communist 
party line, sometimes ignore their international lead- 
ers, some of whom are right-wing socialists. 


POLITICAL ACTION 


As in other industries, members of labor unions in 
retailing do not all follow one political line. CIO locals 
range from those whoe leaders support Communist 
party policies to those who support Republican party 
policies. The basic difference between the AFL and 
CIO unions is that the CIO unions are interested in 
domestic and international political activities and the 
AFL unions usually follow a nonpolitical line. How- 
ever, representatives of AFL locals in certain areas 
sometimes try to influence their membership to sup- 
port a particular candidate running for some public 
office. 

The AFL sometimes refers to “Communist-led 
locals” within the CIO union, and the CIO retaliates 
by calling attention to “racketeer-led locals” in the 
AFL. The record indicates that they have both been 
right in some situations. The name-calling stage, 
which seems to be part of any organization drive 
where the CIO and AFL are bidding for membership, 
has its counterpart in the name calling by various 
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candidates during political election campaigns. When 
an issue arises which might jeopardize the principle 
of collective bargaining, the two unions will form a 
united front and go forth together to meet their “op- 
ponent”—an employer, or a state or federal legislator. 
as the case may be. 

In most instances, the unions of retail clerks come 
under the jurisdiction of state rather than federal 
labor laws. Where the unions cannot look to the 
National Labor Relations Act or to a state labor 
relations act, they will utilize their economic strength 
with the support of other local labor unions. Union 
locals of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
(AFL) have often been very helpful to retail unions 
during strike periods by refusing to go through a 
picket line. What action the teamsters take depends 
a great deal upon the attitude of the local teamsters’ 
union toward the union on strike. 


ORGANIZATIONAL PROGRAMS 


As indicated by recent convention reports, both 
unions of department store employees will continue 
to intensify their organization drives in this country 
and Canada. Appropriations for this purpose total 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. Department store 
employees are dissatisfied partly, it is said, because 
they feel that their employers regard many of them 
as “old retainers,” who receive wages below others in 
the community but who nevertheless are glad to stay 
on their jobs because of the cleanliness and personable 
nature of the work. It is not the “old retainers” who 
have been spearheading the drive for unionization. 
Employers of retail workers say that some of their 
salesmen earn more than the highest paid craftsmen 
in industry. 

The workers frequently complain that the company 
interests itself in the wages and working conditions of 
its employees only when union organizing circulars 
appear. But some department stores have carried on 
considerable research and training in an effort to un- 
derstand their employees’ thinking on company wage 
and general personnel policies. Contracts have in- 
cluded clauses covering wages, seniority patterns, and 
grievance and arbitration procedures similar to those 
in other industries. 

The constitution of the Retail, Wholesale and De- 
partment Store Union (CIO) states that its collect- 
ive-bargaining policies shall be guided by the program 
of the last international union convention. The col- 
lective-bargaining representative is the local executive 
board or its designated representatives, who, as a 
rule are officers of the union. In some instances, the 
union has its legal counsel as its representative. When 
a collective-bargaining agreement is reached, it is to 
be ratified “by the local union or by the members af- 
fected thereby and may be subject to approval by 
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the international (union) president.” The interna- 
tional executive board retains the right to “guide and 
advise” local unions in their collective-bargaining pol- 
icies and negotiations, and no local union member 
or members “shall negotiate or confer with any man- 
agement or agents thereof without due authority on 
matters pertaining to wages, hours or working con- 
ditions.” A strike may be called by the local after it 
has been approved by the local executive board and 
then by the international president or his representa- 
tive. Locals may apply to the general international 
union strike fund for relief (strike benefits) if the 
strike has been approved by the president of the in- 
ternational union or his representative. 

The constitution of the Retail Clerks International 
Protective Association (AFL) states that no local 
collective-bargaining agreement shall be recognized 
unless it has received the approval of the association. 
The international’s general executive board rules on 
any disputes that may arise between two local unions. 

In both unions, a per capita payment goes from the 
locals to the international office. Members of local 
Table 1: Grievance Procedures in Department 

Store Union Contracts 


Type of Clause 


Number of agreements analyzed.......... 
Initial step in settlement of grievance 
Employee and department head........ 
Union and employer representatives. .. . 
Employee and union representative 
jointly, and employer representative. . 
Other miscellaneous first steps......... 
For arbitration by impartial arbitrator or 
joint representative and arbitrator...... 
Appeal to management only............. 
Arbitration only form of grievance proce- 
dure outlined.a:.... . «oe agers. eee eee 
Arbitration award binding on both union 
and inanagement,, 4. 705. sae eis 
Expense of arbitration to be shared jointly 
Reinstatement with back pay if employee 
is suspended or discharged unjustly... .. 
No suspension stoppage or slowdown pend- 
ing during arbitration or grievance pro- 


Specified time for presentation of grievances 

Grievances may be presented at any time. 

Discharge complaints must be taken up 
within 


0 bt pet 


Wwe 


LO days cuits terse Seeuss oie ss ae eee 


7 days 
Liidays. 27 IN, CS5es ae oer 
Complaints on disciplinary action must be 
taken up within 48 hours............ 
Complaints on disciplinary action must be 
settled within 


TOBYS oc os setae or CR ee 
Union representative allowed time off for 
union business, including grievance pro- 
cedure, without pay 


aOne contract authorizes arbitrator to decide with or without back pay. 
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Table 2: 


Absence Provisions in Department 
Store Union Contracts 


Type of Clause 


1 
3 
1 
2 
1 
2 
6 


OD 


CVIOUS IE UTVi. MMe ech <a a,c: « ucheraltels 
Personal sickness 


aAn additional 30-day period allowed in cases of extreme emergency. 


unions may appeal any decision of their local execu- 
tive board to the international officers and then to 
the international convention. Each union maintains 
an official publication which reports the activities and 
programs of the union to its members. In some in- 
stances, locals have their own publications, which 
often have their own approach to collective bargain- 
ing and political problems. 


WAGE POLICIES 


On the question of salaries, an outstanding eastern 
department store executive sums up the attitude of 
many employers with the statement that he does not 
“know of any situation where there is as wide a 
spread between minimum and maximum wages as 
among department store clerks.” Another factor 
stressed by executives is that many retail clerks use 
department store jobs as stop-gaps between other 
jobs, thus creating an unusually high turnover among 
workers in the minimum wage brackets. This condi- 
tion causes an almost static minimum among certain 
categories of employees. 

George G. Kirstein, specialist on department store 
personnel policies, says that minimum wage rates in 
union contracts should be kept low so that depart- 
ment store owners and other employers of retail work- 
ers “will not be compelled to pay an inflated wage 
for beginners” during depression periods. He believes 
that a six-day week is essential in the retail business 
in most cities, and suggests that “the six-day store 
opening, with the five-day work week, is the far better 
method of operation.” 


EMPLOYER ATTITUDES 


It seems obvious to some department store execu- 
tives that their employees seek unionization because 
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of a desire to secure wages equal to those of workers 
in unionized industries located in the same general 
area. Employees seem also to want job security, 
and the right to appeal management decisions 
through an established grievance and arbitration pro- 
cedure. Department store executives in some cities 
are beginning to favor area-wide patterns of collective 
bargaining. A statement by Samuel R. Robb, execu- 
tive secretary of the Labor Standards Association of 
Pittsburgh before the Personnel Group of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association at its 1947 con- 
vention, indicates a trend in this direction. He said 
that until 1936 the department stores of Pittsburg 
were organized only in the building trades unions, 
such as carpenters and painters. The stores worked 
with these unions under the general building trades 
rules, paying regular city rates without having a 
signed contract.1 During 1936 and 1937 when other 


Table 3: Management Prerogatives and 
Guarantees 


Type of Clause 


Number of agreements analyzed.......... 
Company provides bulletin boards for 
UNO! NOtices..tis vats. wee wen ale ow alae 
Company not to discriminate or interfere 
with right of employee to join the union. 
INolockotits Uses Sy ise ce lacus tee ne 
Management function (right of appeal by 
employee) on 
Employment:? tee scsee secs teres 
Promotion and demotion.............. 


MW: CO COm 


unions, such as the teamsters, began to make head- 
way among the department store employees of Pitts- 
burgh, the department store owners found that the 
unions were “playing one store settlement against 
another store settlement and all of the stores found 
themselves in the position that top management was 
paying complete attention to union business rather 
than to the buying and selling of merchandise.” 

As a result, the store owners in Pittsburgh estab- 
lished the Labor Standards Association and the rank- 
ing officers of the CIO and the AFL unions in the 
retailing field were notified of the “general plan to 
set up an association to deal for the department store 
industry in Pittsburgh.” It was agreed that if one 
member store was faced with a strike by its employees 
“the other members of the association would give 
moral and financial support to that store during a 
strike.” The Pittsburgh stores, says Mr. Robb, are 
“in the fortunate position of bargaining not only col- 
lectively but calmly and objectively.” 

1Separate bargaining units of building trades employees, tailors, furriers and other 
have functioned within certain department stores for nearly four decades, AFL 


unions of retail store workers have been in existence in eiail socal shops since the 
turn of the century. 
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Table 4: General Provisions of Department Store 
Union Contracts 


Type of Clause Total AFL Clo 


Number of agreements analyzed..........| 20 
Number of unions included.............. Q 1 1 
Agreement covers all eligible employees. .. 
Employees specifically excluded from con- 
tract 
Advertising copywriters............... 
Building Trades craft employees........ 
Buyers and assistant buyers........... 
Casual, temporary, seasonal employees. . 
Comparison department employees... .. 
Confidential employees................ 
Cooperative students or learners........ 
Culinary employees,................5. 
Delivery departmentsy...0. 4.05.4. 05 <1: 
Demonstrators sere. ce en oe eae 
Department managers................ 
Assistant department managers........ 
Display department.................. 
Elevator operators...............0.005 
Wxecutivess cata, .ereine site eerie 


leads ofistockss crm. reac cee ie 
Lease department employees........... 
Maintenance workers................. 
Office and clerical employees........... 
Payrolliclerks. daa eens sons ca os oer 
Personnel department employees....... 
Professional employees................ 
Protection employees................. 
sectionwnanagerss.;.8tcse eh ea naa: 
Service department employees......... 
Store manager and assistants.......... 
puperannuates* Ws oes eee one ees 
Supervisory employees................ 
Switchboard employees................ 
Tailor shop employees................ 
Training and employment office clerks. . 
Warehouse employees................. 
Duration of agreement without renewal 
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Initial period of agreement containing re- 

newal provisions 

VERE Peta ome ee 
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Ds key EARS ae te ak oe a 
DIVECATE Genet e ee. aT UTE a ee «eee 
Indeterminate period................. 
Renewal period after initial period 
WE ace Sic eR eee RR ARS. 
EAE LOVERS 1 ass ee Linen ineae 
Indeterminate period................. 
Periods of notice of termination or desire 
for a change 
80 days 
CORY Aer earns nisa0 arclecinen, APM 
Purchase discounts for employees: 
10% on regular merchandigg........... 
20% on outer apparel................. 
20% on all wearing apparel.,.......... 
2075 onrall itemsey. oy). 2s. c. eee 
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aThree contracts specify exclusion if salaries are paid in whole or in part by 
persons other than the employer. 

bOne employer recognizes the right of executives to join the union, but said 
executives shall not be entitled to benefit from any provision of the agreement. 
. ©One contract states exemption for those who spend a major portion of their 
time in supervisory duties. 

dContract specifies for street or business wear. 

eltems sold under fair trade agreements are excluded. 

aes to employees who work over seven hours a day during the general inventory 
period. 
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Table5: Miscellaneous Provisions in Department 
Store Union Contracts 


Type of Clause 


Number of agreements analyzed.......... 
Compensation for injuries............--- 
Death benefitsd (eae etiat. asta eetos arent 
Group insurances. .aty.eeas + ester ier i-ie ei 
Hospitalization. : fei, -.2 5 )<varaseralete ro terantie is 
Physical examination................--- 
Rest, periods: sia) 21s orien teeta ae 
Sanitary facilities). <.5. op oma 4-6 ee 
Severance pay.n--o- ce- Poon ier omtenres 
Sick benefits: 45. -F50.8. Meas ote cotee 
Storage facilities for wearing apparel. .... 
Training prograit....... 1+ cb eee 


tO eH Or tO Or 09 OO et et 


Table 6: Vacations and Holidays for Department 
Store Workers 


Type of Clause 


Number of agreements analyzed.......... 
Vacations with pays. 3c-)05 see 
Vacations not stated... 2<400.--- seme ee 
Regular vacations i 
3 days after 6 months or 26 weeks service. 
One week after 
6-monthis service... -.. ee hae eee 
5i weeks serviced: . sic sixes poe 
years service... 545520400 anus ime 
9 days after 114 years service............ 
1 week plus 3 days after 1 year and 6 months 


2 weeks after 
Viyears Services: : 5.2. st seme eee 
102 weeks service. ......4.. <= «auapeies 
@ Vears BELVICE.. 4.02 et coc eoe 
206 Yeats Service: . 151.53 eee eee 
3 Years Sernvices.. ance acca nee 
2 weeks plus 3 days for 
5 to lO: years service. oa. 40a anaes 
3 weeks after 
10: yearsiserviee! 4.) o7./0s5 Goo. 48. oe 
20 Years BEFVICE? ote. a. ahs a ee 
4 weeks after 
20 yeats servite! i €asc).....te. eaneesek 
2B Vears SEVICE. < 55 cosa gins crete 
Additional provisions for Winter vacation 
3 days after } 
D Vears Services... gioccc..ceaee ete 
O. Vears SERVICE. Lar ona. coe aaa 
1 week after 
S:years Service.n< cece: « Mate eee 
i VOATS NEEVICE: «21 aw ee 
LO years service. oa oe ee eae 
2 weeks after 10 years service............ 
Holidays not worked and paid 
Néw! Year's Day. <<. ycaner ase ri 
Washington’s Birthday........ Ate! 
Memorial Days. costs efeniiade. Block 
Independence Day.................... 
Lehor" Dayo. con ee eee 
Cohimbus Day 2%. Nie sin eee ee 
Blection Day oe ces ccien Se ieee 
Armistice Day 
Thanksgiving 
Christivias 35:9 a's, Aach hc eran tion 
Admission aveceq ta cere cee nee, 
Other! 


5 orettOD et ie ett (eo 


fot ett 


— 


1Any local or national holiday observed by de ent stores in the city. 
aOne-half day off. Meee eit if 


bState laws govern. 
cShall be Free to ex-servicemen who wish to le. 
dWhen and if observed by the industry in the city. 


. 
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Table 7: Department Store Union Contract 


Clauses Affecting Wages and Hours for Regular 
Working Hours 


Type of Clause Total AFL CIO 
Number of agreements analyzed. ..... 20 10 10 
Minimum wage established.............. 19 10 9 
Wage scale or rates specified in-contract.. . 13 7 6 
Apprentice scale specified................ 3 Q 1 


Zz 
og 
[=a 
oar 
4 
§ 
lar 
2» 
rx) 


Before 8:00 a.m.—after 6:00 p.m..... 2 Q 
Before 8:00 a.m.—after 6:30 p.m..... 1 1 
$1.00 extra per day for split shift 1 1 
Higher wage prevails in case of temporary 
transfers to job with different wage scale. 1 a ee 
Wage increase provided in agreement... . 9 3 6 
Existing wages to remain in force for dura- 
MOMMULARTCCMENUT ee ee ee oc 1 S02 1 
Provisions for wage adjustment 
Byanerotiationis ots mesos choslys colon 
By company on basis of merit.......... 
Individual wage inequities to be adjusted 
loca liv aes ae 5 ics Ott nik Ansa. cadre 
Regular working hours per day 
7 hours 


rw On 
— oR) 


Aburse eee TA AH. 1 


wor Ww: ~B COH: 


Provisions made for 
Bonus plas ethos es Coa eae 
InGenbive plans... gee... cre ieee <oe 
Time for which wages are to be paid in case 
no work is available 


ee 
Co 
a 
E 
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On 
=m 
F 
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aOvertime limited to 4 hours one night per week. _ : , 
bEmployee working more than 50% of the day in classification with a higher rate 
of pay than the regular rate, paid at the higher rate. . ‘ ‘ 
Ue contract states that employees who may be required to work eight addi- 
tional hours for annual inventory or emergencies shall be paid at straight time. 
dFour contracts (8 AFL, 1 CIO) include part-time workers. 


Table 8: Union Functions and Responsibilities of 
Department Store Union Contracts 


Type of Clause Total CIO 


Number of agreements analyzed.......... 10 
Union members not to coerce or solicit 

membership on company time.......... 4 
Union allowed only to transact grievance 

procedure business on company time... . 8 
Transaction of union business permitted on 

company property.......-..-.+-+-+00: 1 

Strikes PROulbited sep reie cin et se cieR on isis nue 10 

Table 9: Department Store Apprentices 
Type of Clause CIO 
10 


Number of agreements analyzed.......... 
Number of apprentices limited to a depart- 
ment 
Up to and including 10%..........---- 
Over 10% to and including 20%....... 
Over 20% to and including 25%....... 
Over 25% to and including 35%....... 
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Table 10: Union Security Clauses in Department 
Store Union Contracts 


Type of Clause clo 


10 


Number of agreements analyzed 
Type of shop 
No union security clause 
Uniontahopesve nettcirn ste tre 
Membership-maintenance clause 
Prelerential Liciiga seem rrr test 
Voluntary checkoff: 
With union security clause............. 
Without union security clause.......... 
Irrevocable checkoff with union security 
clause 


ee eee ee ene 
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Table 11: Department Store Seniority Provisions 
in Union Contracts 


Type of Clause 


Number of agreements analyzed.......... 
Seniority basis 
Departmental. .2, eee Ee aoe 
Divisional... tea aeeemeeetecaes aee 
Company, WidOSracusac ses aete ee 
Occtpationaltmnn cect seat er ae 
INot stated. 494.89, Pete eia eee 
Type of seniority statement 
Standard clauses greta neem eterTne 


Notice to be given of layoff 
Based on length of layoff 
3 days—between 1 and 2 weeks...... 
1 week—over 2 weeks............... 
Based on length of service 
1 week after 1 years service.......... 
2 weeks after 2 years service......... 
Military service clause 
No loss of seniority................... 
Contract without a military seniority 
clause but specifying reemployment 
according to the Selective Service Act 
5) ab 2 | teat meebo a ares es i SERN 
aOne contract states occupational seniority for nonselling personnel. 


bTwo contracts also i aes merit and ability. ‘ 
cContract contains o a general statement, no basis. 


Table 12: Department Store Union Contract 
Clauses Affecting Wages and Hours by Daily 


Schedule 
Type of Clause cIo 

Number of agreements analyzed.......... 10 
Week days over regular schedule 

Timerand a half 2eeeceniea erst eer a 4 
Sundays 

Timeand' a hallsssecanc. cneeer ennann 2a 

Doublettimersotateatces acs cise 5 
Holidays 

‘Timetand a haltitren. corsa cc tie sre: 2a 

Doublettine Se. tete ne Ue ee toe ees 6d, é€ 
Seventh consecutive day—time and a half. 1 
Over weekly schedule of hours ! 

Mime andva halfacae cece ets ontocste om 6 
General statement of time and a half for 

OVELUIMC: Siuoaie ditt sistas teinoremtels 3 
Daily and weekly overtime not paid for the 

SAMS NOUTS tucson oot a Ree Te 1 


1Weekly hours not all specified. é 

aOne contract states that employees working through the noonday meal on Sun 
days or holidays will be paid $1.00 meal. : ; 

bOne contract states that employees who may be required to take inventory 
one Sunday per year (except December 31 or January 1) shall receive time and a half. 

cOne contract states that New Year’s Day may be worked for inventory purposes. 

dOne contract specifies double time after first three hours of work; time and a half 
for the first three oe > 

eOne contract specifies time and a half for work on New Year’s Day. 
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Unions in the department store field vary in their 
approach to area-wide bargaining. There are instances 
where the individual agreements will follow the same 
working conditions and wage patterns in a particu- 
lar area, although there are no area-wide contracts. 


JOB ANALYSES AND MEDIATION 


Retailers are developing a desire to do studies on 
retail job analysis and evaluation. However, there is 
not complete agreement among department store ex- 
ecutives and retailers generally in regard to organized 
job analysis and evaluation as an approach to salary 
administration problems. The catch-as-catch-can 
method of determining wage policies is still part of 
the picture, particularly during periods of tight man- 
power markets when stores will pay relatively high 
wages for hard-to-get personnel. 

In 1946, Donald A. Fowler, Chairman of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association Committee on 
Better Selling, stated that “developments since V-J 
day have confirmed the basic necessity for sound job 
analysis and evaluation if retailers are to meet the 
challenge ahead. When the present backlog of con- 
sumer demand for essential merchandise is satisfied, 
many retailers will find themselves confronted with 
a wage structure which will be difficult to carry. These 
changes in employee working schedules and wage 
rates can be supported ultimately only through more 
efficient production.” 

James P. Mitchell, Vice President of Bloomingdale 
Bros., Inc., advocates mediation as a method of set- 
tling labor disputes. Mr. Mitchell states that one 
of the chief reasons barring greater use of mediation 
“has been the lack of public, or if you will, industry 
confidence in the impartiality and ability of the Fed- 
eral Conciliation Service.” Mr. Mitchell has, through 
the Committee for Economic Development, advo- 
cated certain changes in the Federal Mediation Serv- 
ice, which would, among other things, take the Con- 
ciliation Service out of the realm of the United States 
Department of Labor. 


CONTRACT FEATURES 


Collective-bargaining units in twenty department 
store contracts analyzed differ from those in industrial 
agreements in that they usually exclude a long and 
highly specialized list of employees. In the industrial 
contracts, it is found that “supervisory employees” are 
excluded as a group, while in the department store 
agreements, in addition to omitting them as a group, 
classifications are broken down and “buyers, assistant 
buyers, department managers, assistant department 
managers, store managers, and section managers” are 
excluded individually. Groups of employees peculiar 
to the department store, such as lease department 
employees, comparison shoppers, and heads of stock, 
are also specifically excluded from the agreements. 
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Purchase discounts for employees and the payment 
of supper money on late nights are included in a 
number of department store contracts. These provi- 
sions are peculiar to department stores. 

Analysis of twenty union security clauses shows 
that the majority are covered by union shop agree- 
ments, with only one membership-maintenance clause 
in the twenty contracts. 

Although work rules do not appear in the con- 
tracts, the right to establish rules and regulations is 
retained by management, with right of appeal by em- 
ployees through established grievance procedures. 

Three of the twenty department store contracts in- 
dicate apprentice wage rates. Duties and job classifi- 
cation are not stated in any of the contracts. 

Extra compensation for work on different shifts is 
not provided, although provisions are made for extra 
compensation for work done outside regular store 
hours. The nature of the department store, as a ca- 
terer to the public, makes hourly schedules more 
stable than in industry, say department store execu- 
tives. As to hours, the majority of general industry 
contracts show a five-day week, while the department 
stores indicate a six-day week. This also stems from 
the nature of the business operations and policy. 


CALL-IN PAY 


Call-in pay is provided for in seven of the twenty 
agreements, but, unlike agreements in the general in- 
dustries, no provision is made for payment in case of 
temporary discontinuance of employment. 

General industries usually specify the number of 
holidays which are paid or not paid if the employees 
do not work, while provisions in department store 
agreements specify time off for certain holidays. In 
all twenty department store agreements employees 
are paid for the holiday time. 

In seven of the agreements, the union representa- 
tive is specifically allowed time off without pay. 

The only contingencies allowed for absence are per- 
sonal sickness or serious injury. 

Many factors relating to wages and working con- 
ditions and discount plans for employees are part of 
department store personnel policies. Yet, they are 
not incorporated into collective-bargaining agree- 
ments. This is because, say some store executives, 
certain patterns relating to wages and working con- 
ditions were part of store rules long before the col- 
lective-bargaining unit came into the picture. 

There is a noticeable development of programs, by 
personnel executives, evaluating the various phases of 
labor-management relationships. A personnel con- 
sciousness in department store line executives seems 
to be growing as a result of training programs. 


ABRAHAM A. DeEssER 
Management Research Division 


June, 1947 
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Survey of Personnel Problems: 
eB a ad ree fries ai 


Is Productivity Increasing? 


QUESTION: With respect to production per em- 
ployee, are your employees generally producing more, 
less or about the same as a year ago? How does your 
current production in relation to employment com- 
pare with your prewar experience? If there has been 
an increase as compared with either period, do you 
know or can you speculate about the reason? Will 
you please describe anything which you consider to 
be outstanding that you are doing or plan to do in an 
effort to increase production per employee? 


Hee aes in two out of every five companies 
cooperating in the Board’s survey report that 
production per employee is greater now than a year 
ago. A similar number advise that production is 
about the same and only one out of ten says that 
employee output is either below a year ago or “better 
in some departments and poorer in others.” Of the 
companies reporting an increase, most hesitated to 
express the improvement in terms of definite figures. 
Where percentages were furnished, the figures range 
from 8.5% to 30%. Several of the executives whose 
employees are producing no more than a year ago 
advise that quality has noticeably improved. 

Compared with prewar experience, the record is not 
nearly so favorable. Production per employee is less 
in approximately 40% of the cooperating companies 
and greater than before the war in only one out of 
four cases. In about the same number of companies, 
the executives estimate that production is about the 
same as before the war. 

Many reasons for production gains were cited. The 
two most frequently mentioned are the increased skill 
of workers resulting from intensive training and im- 
proved methods. Another is the beneficial results that 
have come about through the return of experienced 
workers from the armed services. Approximately 40% 
of the cooperators give some credit to improved wage- 
incentive plans and about the same number mention 
the contribution made by new equipment and tools. A 
significant number stress the importance of the higher 
caliber of supervision achieved through supervisory 
and foreman development programs. The presence of 
unions and their “willingness to cooperate” are given 
credit in several cases. The great majority of the 
companies which seem most satisfied with their pro- 
duction figures emphasize a noticeable change for the 
better in employee attitudes. 

In this latter group are companies that have made 


a concerted effort to improve their channels of com- 
munication with employees in the ranks. This has 
been attained through use of bulletin boards, house 
organs, special letters and group meetings, and also by 
increasing the amount of information for the super- 
visor to pass along. In two companies, top executives 
are intensively searching for methods of making each 
worker’s job more interesting, especially those of a 
highly repetitive and monotonous nature. 

Plans for the future reveal widespread recognition 
of the potential contribution to production problems 
of informed, well-trained, properly placed and satis- 
fied employees. Responsibility appears to be assigned 
about equally to supervisors and executives in the 
line organization and to those who are normally 
charged with the staff functions of personnel admin- 
istration. 

Excerpts from representative replies follow: 


“Standards have been revised and made more realistic. 
Most employees are meeting minimum standards, and 
many are producing well in the area toward the maximum. 
Most of our production is now on lines, as compared with 
the former colony type. Management goals are more 
sharply defined, and employees are better informed as to 
these goals. Both management and employees are keenly 
sensitive to the need for increased production to reduce 
costs. An important factor also is improvement in meth- 
ods, tooling and equipment. These technological advances 
are the reason for a substantial part of the improvement.” 


* * * 


“Our efforts are more a combination of many factors 
than they are of any single element. We do try hard to 
acquaint everyone, including supervisors and employees, 
with the nature of the company’s prospects for business, 
necessities for quality and quantity production, and the 
benefits which will accrue to all of us if we are able to 
serve our customers satisfactorily. Our employees are 
working with good will, and are much happier and more 
efficient when they know that they are doing their share 
in the program. 

While we have weeded out some of the unfit, an equal 
or even a greater number have eliminated themselves by 
quitting. A large majority of our people are giving us a 
fair day’s work in return for fair treatment.” ~ 


* * * 


“Tt has been our opinion that a better understanding 
of employees in regard to the job, the company’s objec- 
tives, both servicewise and financial, and improved per- 
sonnel relations would have a beneficial effect on produc- 
tion as well as other administrative results. Consequently, 
our efforts have been directed along such lines. There 
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has not been sufficient experience as yet to determine their 
effectiveness.” 
* * * 

“We plan to work more closely than ever with foremen 
and supervisors in order to make them feel more a part of 
management. Indirectly this should increase production 
per employee.” 

* * * 

“We have no extraordinary plans or programs. We con- 
tinue to attack a pr’.blem by attempting to develop proper 
attitudes on the part of all employees and strong leader- 
ship qualities ‘a supervision.” 


* %*% 


“Qv: program: Improved relations with union, im- 
proved methods, supervisory training.” 


Se PES 


“We are planning the development of our employee sug- 
gestion system. We are studying and planning changes 
in the physical layout of the various departments, con- 
sidering flow of work, etc. We are embarking upon a 
supervisory training program based upon principles of the 
TWI training in industry during the war. We are making 
a complete job analysis and job evaluation which we feel 
will enable us to do a better job in many ways.” 


Se ee 


“We are using an intensive program with union officials 
and stewards to get over to them the fact that we must 
cooperate to produce economically.” 


Hy 9 


“We are making every effort to improve the quality of 
people hired; to improve training methods, including more 
visual material, such as movies and slide films; and to 
bring morale to a higher level.” 


* * * 


“Long-term improvements will result from large capital 
expenditures for modernization of plants and processes.” 


AR ee) 1A 


“With a free flow of materials and manpower and more 
efficient tools and plant layout we are confident that we 
will be able to increase production per employee. We also 
intend to perfect our techniques to determine more fairly 
what constitutes a fair day’s work. As manpower be- 
comes more plentiful we intend to place greater empha- 
sis upon a fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay. In doing 
so, we will not be unmindful of the necessity of maintain- 
ing proper balance between proper discipline and the 
necessity of maintaining in the minds of employees a 
proper sense of job security without which high employee 
morale cannot be achieved. We intend to improve our 
entire industrial relations program so that increased em- 
ployee morale will cause employees to want to do a better 


day’s work.” 
* * * 


“Our hypotheses are that the distributive side of our 
economy is probably a little less productive in the sense 
of output than is the manufacturing side; and that real 
productivity increases are possible through mechaniza- 
tion of some processes, better management, and more 


skilful motivation of workers. Some of us feel that these 
improvements are necessary because the productivity of 
our working force is our chief competitive weapon. The 
cost of that labor has been pretty well equalized between 
firms and industries in the last fifteen years. If we try 
better merchandising methods, they can be imitated. We 
have no monopoly on sources for goods. Therefore, pro- 
ductivity of our working force becomes a key factor in 
competitive survival.” ; 
* * * 

“During the war period piece prices were inflated to a 
point where high earnings were possible without full effort. 
New standards will be established, removing inflation by 
providing adequate opportunity.” 

* * * 

“We are attempting to emphasize the importance of 
full production. For example, in the joint press release 
prepared after our last collective-bargaining session both 
union and company looked forward to a period of high 
production. In joint letters which we send to our em- 
ployees on special occasions we have emphasized the im- 
portance of increased production. In one plant where pro- 
duction is not satisfactory we are arranging a pep meet- 
ing. We plan to have an exhibit of rejects and to have 
top management talk to the employees about the impor- 
tance of their production.” 


* +s 


“We are following the trend, which seems to be general 
throughout industry, of getting management’s viewpoint 
across to employees through a weekly newspaper, bulletin 
boards, etc. We feature articles stressing the importance 
of individual productivity in relation to company and 


job security.” 
* * * 


“We have made considerable progress in the last year 
both in employee training and in stabilizing production 
and standardizing processes. This accounts for the in- 
creased production per employee over a year ago.” 


* * * 


“Our future plans call for continued efforts to improve 
employee productivity through our training program, 
standardization of production and improved flow of ma- 
terials and parts in the factory.” 


* * * 


“We are doing a good bit of thinking and taking a good 
many forward steps along public relations lines which we 
hope will get our story across to the employees in the 
mills and fill in some of the vacuum that has been created 
by the coming of the labor unions. We are fully con- 
scious of the need for management to tell its side of the 
picture and are using public relations activities to do so.” 


* * * 


“Our efforts are constantly being directed toward pro- 
viding better principles of management through continued 
training. We will be tightening our standards of produc- 
tion to remain competitive and will have to be prepared 
to substantiate required action in transferring or removing 
individuals who cannot produce at the required rate. With 
the high costs of labor, further mechanization becomes 
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both attractive and a good investment wherever it can 
be achieved.” 


* * * 


“The improvement during the past year has been own- 

ing mainly to the following reasons: 

1. Less labor turnover; more experienced and better 
grade employees, particularly the returned veterans; 

2. Improved employee and union relations; 

3. Extension of incentives to a greater number of 
hourly rated employees.” 

* * * 


While we have always used incentives to a limited 
extent, we are now carrying on an intensive program 
to extend incentives to the maximum number of our pro- 
duction employees. Considerable educational work has 
been required with the employees and the union. Incen- 
tives are receiving reasonably good acceptance and are 
working out to mutual advantage, both to the employees 


and the company.” 
* * * 


“We are planning incentives for our service departments 
so as to encourage as good production there as we have 
had in the manufacturing departments where incentives 
have been in use for a number of years. We are also 
making studies in our industrial engineering department 
and mechanical engineering department with a view to 
improving mechanical equipment and flow of material.” 


* 7 * 


“We find that the union asks more relief men so that 
the employees may have greater relief periods, and that 
union representatives still spend an excessive amount of 
time away from their jobs on alleged bargaining activities. 
Such factors result in lower efficiency. We have failed to 
attain the improvement which we expected from the pur- 
chase and installation of new equipment and rearrange- 
ment of our productive facilities. Material shortages and 
resultant frequent adjustment of forces have a definite 
bearing on this situation. Where we are able to obtain 
material and maintain proper schedules we find effi- 
ciency improving. In some cases it is as good or even bet- 
ter than it was before the war.” 


< * * 


“Improvement over production efficiency a year ago 
can be largely attributed to the following factors: 
1. A better trained force of employees; 
2. Establishment of a wage incentive system by a 
subsidiary which previously did not have such a policy; 
3. Better deliveries of raw materials and component 
parts, which have materially reduced work stoppages.” 


ees 


“There are several major reasons for this increase. First 
is the introduction of new equipment, tools and methods. 
It is difficult to place the others in order of their impor- 
tance because they are interrelated. One is the increased 
skill of our operators and setup men, especially since the 
return of many of our veterans. Another is the better 
supervision which has been insisted upon by top manage- 
ment through training programs and day-to-day contact. 
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A third is the spirit of friendly teamwork, which, in gen- 
eral, pervades the shop as the result of management’s 
emphasis on sound industrial relations and the union’s wil- 


lingness to cooperate.” 
* + 


“We plan a gradual extension of the use of labor-saving 
machinery. However, our present efforts to improve the 
production efficiency of employees are largely concen- 
trated on educational and training programs for plant 
supervisors which include round-table discussions of costs, 
burden and operating problems. We believe that improved 
quality of supervision will be reflected in improved worker 
efficiency.” 

* * * 

“As an average, we are getting less production per 
employee than before the war. This is due entirely to 
50% of the employees who have been hired since Pearl 
Harbor. This group is psychologically dominated by the 
fact that they think unions are there to protect them against 
the management no matter how much work they do, and 
others who are just working for the easy money which 
was available during the war and which they have gotten 
so accustomed to that they hang on. The old 50% are 
actually producing, according to our figures, more than 
they did before the war. I think this is largely owing to 
an increased incentive spread for the same amount of 
work. We are now trying to ‘drop the lemons,’ although it 
is not easy in some cases where they have been with us 
for two or three years. We are trying out aptitude tests 
for new employees. We are also trying to increase the 
scope or coverage of incentive work.” 


* * * 


“There are a number of factors which, in varying de- 
grees, have affected the improvement in production per 
employee: 

1. Introduction of methods improvements, including 
mechanization; 

2. Return from military service of many employees 
who were trained workers; 

3. Institution of the budget, which has made line 
management conscious of operating costs by comparing 
actual costs of operation with those which prevailed 
during the first quarter of 1943; 

4, Better selection, training and placement of per- 
sonnel; 

5. Reduced rate of turnover because of the retention 
of married women employees, salary increases and other 
reasons; 

6. Resumption of the prewar 35-hour week which 
has probably tended to increase production on an hourly 
basis; 

7. Improvements in working conditions by renovation 
of buildings, installation of Muzak, etc.” 


* * * 


“There are a number of programs already under way 
or planned which should have an effect upon production 
per employee: 

1. Continuation of methods surveys and operations 
audits which will result in the development of better 
organization and in improvements in procedures and 
working conditions; 
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2. Extension of the budget system to more divisions 
as rapidly as this can be done; 

3. A higher degree of control over staffing through 
the use of production records in considering requests for 
replacement or additional personnel; 


4. Possible extension of production standards, with 
or without incentive plans. 

5. Development of better training techniques, par- 
ticularly supervisory training. 

6. Continuation of the effort to improve personnel 
selection and placement through development of a test- 
ing program and other devices.” 


* * * 


“The slight increase in production per employee over 
that of a year ago in certain situations is largely owing 
to an improvement in the labor relations picture. From 
December, 1945, to April, 1946, we had a number of rather 
serious and lengthy strikes in our main plants, and a year 
ago we were just recovering from the effects of these 
strikes on employee attitudes. We believe that the aver- 
age employee is coming around to the point of realizing 
that we have got to get down to work again. However, 
this gradual trend is not going to result in much increased 
production until there is some improvement in supervis- 
ory attitudes, aptitudes, and capacities. We believe the 
greatest source of improved production lies in improved 
supervision and that industry as a whole has too long 
neglected the front-line foreman and his immediate supe- 


. ” 
r1ors. 
Cat oe 


“The improved industrial relations program, which has 
resulted in significant reductions in the number of work 
stoppages and labor-management disputes of all kinds, is 
considered one of the fundamental reasons for increased 
employee productivity. Among other reasons of first im- 
portance are improved production and engineering meth- 
ods, modernized production controls and increased local 
autonomy and responsibility.” 


eae Ae 


“We are currently engaged in an employee relations 
program which aims at making every employee a part of 
the ‘company team.’ A new series of management con- 
ferences was undertaken a few weeks ago for the prime 
purpose of bridging the gap between the executives of the 
company and the workers. These conferences, which deal 
with the aims of the company and its programs, are first 
conducted by the division executives and attended by the 
top division supervisors. These supervisors are charged 
with the responsibility of relaying this information 
through similar meetings or other appropriate media to 
the line supervisors. 

“We are also endeavoring to further improve employee 
morale by establishing clearly defined and effective chan- 
nels of communication between the management and the 
employees. It is felt that the success of our postwar in- 
dustrial relations program depends to a very considerable 
extent on the free flow of information and opinion in 
both directions.” 


S. Avery Rause 
Management Research Division 
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Management Looks 
to Its Health 


UT of one thousand executives examined by the 

Life Extension Examiners of New York, only 
18.2% were found free from organic disease. Slight 
impairments were discovered in 41.6%, and significant 
impairments in 38.6%. The remaining 1.6% had 
serious impairments requiring close medical supervi- 
sion. Even more startling, however, is the fact that 
the average age of this key group was only 47.6 years.* 


CAUSES OF BREAKDOWN 


Many of the contributing causes of physical break- 
down in management groups are difficult to trace. 
Nevertheless, medical authorities agree that there are 
factors related to tasks involving heavy executive 
responsibilities which tend to affect the well-being 
of individuals and aggravate existing physical disabili- 
ties. For instance, weighty decisions subject the ex- 
ecutive to frequent exhausting emotional strains. Re- 
peated demands upon his time for travel and meet- 
ings, and the pressure of countless advisory and ad- 
ministrative duties often leave the executive tense 
and exhausted with little or no opportunity for essen- 
tial relaxation and recreation. Furthermore, key men 
generally have spent long years preparing for mana- 
gerial responsibilities and by the time they reach the 
top many of them are in the older age brackets. 
Physical changes concomitant with advancing age 
have already taken place and they need to take good 
care of themselves if they expect to keep physically 
fit with their minds active and alert. 

Personal factors also affect the health of the execu- 
tive. Regular living habits and a generally well- 
rounded life are essential to physical well-being. One 
authority aptly points out that the faculty for organ- 
izing one’s personal life is as important to the in- 
dividual and to his job as the organization of his 
administrative duties. The executive who fails to 
wisely budget his personal life is usually headed for 
trouble. 

What can industry do to conserve the health of its 
executives? Medical authorities have long recom- 
mended annual physical checkups. Statistics show 
that early diagnosis and prompt treatment of many 
physical disabilities can prolong life and extend the 
active years. Companies which have maintained ex- 
ecutive health programs for a good many years are 
enthusiastic about the results, and report marked 


'Report of Proceedings of the Life Extension Examiners, Nov.— 
Dec. 1940. 
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improvement in the health of participants. Interest 
in these projects is growing. 


GENERAL MOTORS HAS A PROGRAM 


The General Motors Corporation in 1944 started 
a formal service to conserve the health of its execu- 
tives. The program provides for two major benefits: 
(1) a special voluntary yearly diagnostic health ex- 
amination given by a physician or clinic chosen by 
the employee; and (2) complete vacation periods for 
all management members. Experience indicates that 
the latter requirement is especially important because 
many executives under pressure of work often tend 
to delay or forfeit vacations at periods when they 
are urgently in need of rest and relaxation. 

All executive groups in the corporation are pro- 
vided with lists of physicians and clinics approved by 
the medical consultant and his associates. Approval 
is required to assure management members that they 
will receive a complete diagnostic examination in- 
stead of a less extensive checkup for a single com- 
plaint. Examinations are provided without cost and 
all executives are urged to take advantage of the 
plan so that they may be kept fully acquainted with 
their physical conditions, receive competent counsel 
concerning the correction of poor health habits and, 
if necessary, obtain assistance in adjusting to existing 
physical limitations. 

If an executive prefers a physician or health service 
not included on the recommended list, he may apply 
to the medical consultant for approval of his selection. 

Reports of physical examinations are sent directly 
to the individual or to his personal physician. No 
reports are sent to the corporation. However, mem- 
bers of the corporation’s medical staff are always 
ready to advise management members concerning 
health problems when their services are requested. 
These consultations are also confidential. 

So far, two thousand executives have taken advan- 
tage of this new health program. Reexamination re- 
quests are received daily. Several individuals have 
reported immediate benefits derived from early detec- 
tion of physical impairments. Others have expressed 
appreciation for medical assistance in adjusting per- 
sonal health problems. The maximum benefits of the 
program will never be measured in dollars and cents, 
but the General Motors Corporation is convinced 
that any plan which conserves the health of its key 
personnel is a sound investment. 


Type of Examination 

Although the medical consultant does not submit 
any procedure manual to the physicians and clinics 
cooperating in the executive health plan, the follow- 
ing primary examination routine is generally fol- 
lowed: 
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1. History (to be recorded and included) 
a. Family history 
b. Past illnesses 
c. Present complaints 
d. Functional inquiry by system 


2. Physical findings (to be recorded by system) includ- 
ing nervous, cardiovascular-renal, eyes, and all orifices. 


3. X-ray of chest and teeth 
. Hemoglobin estimation 
. Wasserman reaction 


. Chemical and microscopic urinalysis 


ID oOo 


. Electrocardiogram for employees over 40 years of age 

8. Special X-ray and laboratory investigation of any 
system in which history or physical findings are suffi- 
ciently significant to warrant them. 


In reviewing the main factors which are essential 
for a successful diagnostic health plan the corpora- 
tion lists the following points: 


1. Examinations should be voluntary. 

2. All reports should be confidential between the ex- 
aminee, the examining physician, and the individual’s per- 
sonal physician if one is designated. 

3. The examining physician should inform the examinee 
about his physical condition in nontechnical terms. A 
report prepared in layman’s terms is usually sent to the 
examinee while his personal physician receives a technical 
report of findings. 

4. Executives should be notified when repeat examina- 
tions are due. 

5. All examinations should be thorough and scheduled 
promptly. 

6. All charges and recommendations for examinations 
and diagnostic procedures should be referred to the medi- 
cal department for approval. Charges for restorative or 
curative treatments should not be approved. 


The corporation suggests the use of health educa- 
tion material to remind executives of the many values 
which can be derived from annual physical examina- 
tions. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR’S PLAN 


Another voluntary executive health program which 
has received enthusiastic support was started in 1941 
at the Caterpillar Tractor Company in Peoria, Illinois. 
To date, 99.9% of the company’s executives have re- 
ceived initial diagnostic examinations, and request 
annual physical checkups. 

This program is under the direct supervision of the 
company’s medical director, who gives all examina- 
tions and counsels executives on their personal health 
problems. Records are confidential and are not avail- 
able to any other members of the company. Hf re- 
quested, reports of examinations are sent to personal 
physicians. 

Yearly notices tactfully remind management mem- 
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bers when their checkups are due. More frequent ex- 
aminations are given if necessary. 

Whether a company medical director, a clinic or a 
private physician is selected to examine management 
members depends largely upon such factors as the 
extent and scope of the medical department, the num- 
ber and location of key personnel to be examined, and 
the facilities available for administration of the pro- 
gram. Medical authorities agree, however, that ex- 
ecutives will not support a program unless they are 
assured that reports are confidential. Several com- 
panies which have had experience with health plans 
stress the importance of voluntary participation. 

One large clinic which provides an executive health 
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service advises that the cost of a basic periodic health 
examination rarely exceeds $25. This report compares 
favorably with costs received from several companies. 
Obviously, costs are increased if extensive laboratory 
and X-ray work are required. 

Since examination reports are confidential, it is im- 
possible to follow up on treatment recommendations 
given to management members. Nevertheless, com- 
ments of examinees indicate that the majority of 
executives appreciate their health services and are 
eager to follow the advice of examining physicians. 


Eruet M. Spears 
Management Research Division 


Employment Tops Former Peacetime Peaks 


HE nation has weathered reasonably well the 

adjustment to peacetime conditions, as far as the 
record of employment is concerned. Millions of per- 
sons were transferred from war industries to civilian 
pursuits; more than ten million persons were reab- 
sorbed into civilian life. Unemployment remained un- 
expectedly low throughout the transition period, and 
at no time exceeded 2.7 million, which was reached 
in March, 1946, despite generally accepted forecasts 
of six to eight million unemployed. The successs of 
the reconversion effort with respect to employment is 
apparent from the fact that the country today has 
more people employed than ever before in its peace- 
time history. 

All of the increase in employment since V-J day, 
and in fact since 1939, has been in nonagricultural es- 
tablishments. The average number of nonfarm em- 
ployees totaled 40.7 million in 1946, more than 10 mil- 
lion above the number employed in 1939, when it 
stood at 30.3 million. The average for the wartime 
year of 1943 was 42 million. 

From 1939 to the end of 1943, all industries gained 
in employment, with manufacturing and government 


registering major gains of 7.3 million and 2.1 million, 
respectively. Transportation and public utilities, 
trade and the financial and service industries each 
increased the number on their payrolls by more than 
500,000. Mining gained less than 75,000. By 1943 
manufacturing constituted 41% of total nonagricul- 
tural employment, although in 1939 it accounted for 
only 33%. Trade, in which the second largest num- 
ber are employed, accounted for only 17% of employ- 
ment as compared with 22% before the war. Govern- 
ment employment climbed to third in importance, sur- 
passing the finance and service industries. 

The declines in manufacturing and government, 
and the compensating rise in trade, service, and trans- 
portation had, by 1946, almost completely restored 
the prewar industry distribution, which was distorted 
by the needs of a war economy. Trade and the serv- 
ices more than doubled the gains experienced during 
the war years. The greatest loss of labor was experi- 
enced by manufacturing and mining. The former lost 
almost half of its wartime supply, while mining 
dropped all of its gain plus additional workers. With 
the exception of the latter, which was affected by 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES! IN NONAGRICULTURAL ESTABLISHMENTS, BY INDUSTRY DIVISION 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
In thousands 


Industry Division 
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January February April 

40,712 41,795 41,708 
14,365 15,372 15,373 
836 883 853 
1,493 1,515 1,661 
4,023 4,015 8,722 
8,448 8,555 8,551 
5,954 6,071 6,122 
5,595 5,384 5,426 


Includes all full- and part-time wage and salary workers. Proprietors, self-employed persons, domestic servants and personnel of the armed forces are excluded 
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ESTIMATED NUMBER OF PRODUCTION WORKERS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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strikes, all industries were well above the 1939 level. 

Expansion during the war and subsequent con- 
traction of the number of persons employed in manu- 
facturing industries affords interesting study. In 1939, 
factory employment in the nation approximated 8.2 
million. By 1943, after two years of full-scale war 
production, employment has increased almost 6.5 mil- 
lion, or 78% over the prewar period. By 1946, de- 
spite cutbacks and contract cancellations and the un- 
precedented work stoppages which occurred early in 
1946, employment totaled over 11.5 million, slightly 
less than 3 million under the 1943 average, but 427% 
above the prewar level. 

In the prewar period, the nondurable goods group, 
heavily weighted by the textile and food industry, fur- 
nished almost 56% of total manufacturing employ- 
ment. Expansion in the war industries—primarily 
shipbuilding and aircraft—increased the relative im- 
portance of the durable goods group to 60% of the 
total in 1943. Within the industry group pattern, 
many changes occurred. In 1939, the largest group 
was the textile-mill products which accounted for 
14% of all employment, followed by the iron and 
steel and the food industries each of which contributed 
over 10% of the total. By 1943, all groups (except 
leather and tobacco) showed increases ranging from 
3,000 in the printing and publishing industries to over 
2.3 million in transportation equipment. The latter 
group rose to first place in 1943, when it accounted for 
17% of all workers as compared with 2% in 1939. In- 
creases of some’ magnitude also occurred in such war 
essential industries as iron and steel, the machinery 
groups and chemical products. 

By 1946, the return of the prewar ratio was discern- 
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ible. Aggregate average employment in all industry 
groups, except tobacco, was above prewar; nine of 
the major groups were above their 1943 levels. 


1947 TRENDS 


President Truman in his first economic report to 
Congress stated that “the purposes of the act (em- 
ployment act) would be substantially achieved if, 
during 1947, we sustain employment at about the 
1946 levels or slightly higher... .” 

The opening months of 1947 showed a volume of 
employment in nonfarm work which, for the most 
part, approximated late 1946 levels. For the first 
time since the war period seasonal factors exerted 
their influence. By March, total nonagricultural em- 
ployment was 42.1 million and every component in- 
dustry (with the exception of mining) had increased 
over the previous month. 

Between March and April, the total employment 
in nonagricultural groups dropped from 42.1 mil- 
lion to 41.7 million. For the first time since the re- 
conversion low of February, 1946, there was a decline 
in the manufacturing field, owing largely to declines in 
the soft goods industries. The textile and apparel 
groups were the chief contributing factors. Construc- 
tion, which had been counted on to bolster employ- 
ment, failed to make expected gains. Many analysts 
were quick to seize upon these facts as evidence of the 
arrival of a recession. Preliminary reports for May, 
however, indicate a rise in total employment and, 
most important, a 500,000 gain in nonagricultural es- 
tablishments. 

Rosatyn D. SIEGEL 


Statistical Division 
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Trends in Collective Bargaining 


Modernizing the Building Trades 


Some technological changes in methods of building 
homes are not only opposed by labor unions but also 
by some building contractors who employ building 
trades craftsmen. This includes use of prefabricated 
units. In fact, the belief is current of “collusion be- 
tween builders and building trade unions against the 
acceptance of new methods” in some cases. 

Jurisdiction disputes which have plagued the build- 
ing trades scene for many years will be settled through 
bipartite methods without government in the pic- 
ture, according to AFL leaders. The International 
Union of Teamsters, the largest union in the United 
States, is part of the building trades council of the 
American Federation of Labor. This union follows 
the policy of making an agreement with the union 
with which it has the dispute. Its first agreement was 
negotiated three years ago with the International 
Operating Union of Engineers. Both parties claim 
that the agreement has resulted in elimination of 
jurisdictional squabbles. 

The Teamsters recently announced the signing of a 
simhilar agreement with the International Hod Car- 
riers, Building and Common Laborers’ Union of 
America. Under this agreement, both unions agree 
that lumber yards “now organized by the Laborers, 
on or before the date of April 21, 1947, or by the 
Teamsters, shall remain in the jurisdiction of the in- 
ternational union in which they are now organized.” 
This also applies in sand and gravel pits and crushed 
stone quarries. Lumber yards organized after the 
above shall belong to the Teamsters. Cement and 
concrete products and concrete mixing plants, sand 
and gravel pits and crushed stone quarries shall be- 
Jong to the Laborers. 


A Call to Arms 


The Taft-Hartley Act seems to be a “call to arms” 
to all sections of organized labor. Labor argues that 
the current surge of legislation is undermining the “free 
enterprise system” and that the system “to which we 
all owe our high living standard” can exist today only 
if the balance is kept between free management and 
free labor. When this balance or equality of bargain- 
ing power exists, a decision which affects both parties 
can be made jointly at the bargaining table. Manage- 
ment’s answer to this argument is that the Wagner Act 
contributes toward this unbalance so that new legis- 
lation is needed to create more of a balance. 

The history of legislation affecting collective bar- 


gaining and labor-management relations seems to 
many persons to indicate that it is not the law itself 
so much as it is its administration which is of pri- 
mary importance. For instance, section 8 (a) of the 
act states that the union shall be able to negotiate 
a collective-bargaining agreement after the National 
Labor Relations Board “shall have certified that at 
least a majority of the employees eligible to vote in 
such election have voted to authorize such labor or- 
ganization to make such an agreement.” It further 
stipulates that union membership as a condition of 
employment shall be determined by a majority of the 
employees. However, paragraph (I) in subsection (B) 
in section 8 (a) states that “this subsection shall not 
impair the right of a labor organization to prescribe its 
own rules with respect to the acquisition or retention 
of members therein.” This matter of having all em- 
ployees in a bargaining unit (who may not all be union 
members) eligible to vote upon this important con- 
tract provision conflicts with labor union rules, which 
usually state that only dues-paying members shall be 
eligible to participate and vote on matters affecting 
the union structure. Some representatives of manage- 
ment and labor have indicated that lengthy liti- 
gation is in the offing in the administration of the 
highly controversial sections of this act, which was 
passed on June 23. 


AFL Looks Abroad 


Friction between the American Federation of Labor 
and the World Federation of Trade Unions over ex- 
tension of influence among labor unions in European 
and South American countries continues. 

To counteract the growth of the WFTU, the AFL 
issues bulletins printed in various languages. The 
gains which AFL labor unions secure are pointed out 
in a recent issue of the International Free Trade 
Union News (AFL). The fact that President William 
Green of the AFL opposed legislation aiming to bar 
the Communist Party is recorded as a counterclaim 
to that of the WFTU among the workers of European 
countries that the AFL is not a liberal organization. 
In fact, it is not uncommon to read in the WETU 
press that the AFL is “imperialistic and fascist” in 
its leadership. 

The AFL is becoming more concerned with the 
extension of Soviet Russian influence in the Balkan 
countries and Italy. The federation’s position in Eu- 
rope 1s summarized in a statement by Irving Brown, 
AFL representative in Europe, who says: “American 
economic aid (loans, credits, materials) should be 
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conditioned on greater guarantees of democratization 
of the government—even though compared to Russia 
and its dominated spheres the present Greek society 
is a model of democracy. In proposing these guar- 
antees, I do not for a moment suggest any limitation 
on the power of the state to deal with organized 
banditry, whether from~left’ or ‘right.’ ” 

The WFTU is making the AFL more militant on 
the international scene than it has been for years. 


Miscellaneous Contract Items 


Labor agreements do not always include details 
relating to conditions of employment covering the 
role of supervisors, old employees unable to perform 
their usual work, and customs of the company in 
determining wages, hours and working conditions 
which were part of the company’s policies before the 
union came in. 

In a United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers 
(CIO) agreement with an eastern corporation, some 
of these matters are set down in detail: 


3. Supper money (75 cents) to those day-time em- 
ployees who are required to work after 7 p.m. at night 
and on Sundays. 


Specially selected employees undergoing training will not 
displace or replace current employees working in the de- 
partment to which the trainee is assigned. Employees 
serving on the jury not in excess of thirty scheduled work- 
ing days during the contract year shall be paid at their 
regular straight-time hourly rate for the scheduled num- 
ber of working hours, which they otherwise would have 
worked but for such service on the jury, less amounts re- 
ceived by them for serving on the jury. 


Employees who are veterans of World War II, who have 
service-incurred disability and who receive a disability al- 
lowance from the United States Government shall, if 
officially notified to report to the Veteran’s Administration 
for the purpose of a physical examination, receive eight 


hours’ pay at straight hourly rate for one such annual 
examination. 


Determining Wage Policies 


It is agreed that supervisory employees shall not per- 
form work usually performed by the production or main- 
tenance employees, except as it is now established prac- 
tice for certain working supervisors to share in the work 
of their departments, and except as a temporary measure 
in case of breakdown, and except for purposes of tempor- 
arily relieving or instructing an employee. | 

Employees who have given long and faithful service to 
the company and become unable to perform their usual 
work by reason of infirmity or injury shall, if not pen- 
sioned by the company, be provided by the company with 
such light work as is available that they may be able to 
perform, and at the rate of pay for the lighter work, 
plus any differential to which they may be entitled. 

The company shall supply three conspicuously placed 
bulletin boards which shall be used by the union for post- 
ing of notices and bulletins pertaining only to union mat- 
ters and shall contain nothing prejudicial to the company. 

Previous customs of the company in regard to wages, 
hours, and working conditions (not covered or enumerated 
in this agreement) which were in existence prior to July 
31, 1941, and which were of benefit to the employees and 
the company, such as those covering— 


1. Soup at lunch time during winter months 
2. Coffee or tea at lunch 
3. Smocks and overalls where supplied at present 
4. One o'clock closing on day prior to Christmas 
5. One o’clock closing on day prior to New Year’s, ex- 
cept those employees taking inventory or for other 
emergency 
6. Milk to employees on specified powder jobs 
7, Protective clothing for specified outdoor jobs— 
shall be continued in effect. 
Similarly, the following customs which have been estab- 
lished subsequent to that date shall be continued: 
1. Ten-minute rest period in morning and afternoon; 
9. Equalizing of overtime as far as possible between 
the employees within each category; 


There is a growing trend toward outlining methods 
of determining wage policies within companies. The 
Stove Mounters’ International Union of North Amer- 
ica (AFL) has prided itself for some years on its long- 
term strikeless relations with employers. The fol- 
lowing clause is taken from one of its representative 
agreements and indicates a method of establishing 
wage schedules: 


“As frequently as may be practicable and necessary the 
company from time to time will, with the union cooperat- 
ing, make surveys of wages being paid by other stove fac- 
tories located within 150 miles of —————. Whenever, 
after such a survey, it is found that the company is not 
paying an average wage higher than two thirds of the 
factories surveyed it will immediately raise its wages to 
the point where its average wage will be within the upper 
third of that list. In addition to keeping wages at levels 
that will compare favorably with other stove factories in 
this area, the company and the union state as a principle 
that wages should vary with the cost of living as shown 
by recognized figures published by the United States De- 
partment of Labor. If Department of Labor figures be- 
come available for this community, these local figures 
should be used in preference to the national average.” 


A no-strike, no-lockout clause states that there shall 
be no cessation of work and no intentional slow- 
down during the life of the contract. Any employee 
violating this rule is “subject to discharge at the op- 
tion of the company.” A grievance procedure enables 
grievances to be taken, with the help of an interna- 
tional union representative, to the chief executive of 
the company if no settlement is arrived at within five 
working days. If the grievance still remains unset- 
tled, the matter may be referred to a board of arbi- 
tration consisting of a company representative, a 
union representative and a third chosen by these two. 
The cost of arbitration is to be paid equally by both 
parties. The board must render a decision within five 
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days of the final submission of all evidence to the 
arbitrators. The decision is final and binding on both 
parties. 


Educating Union Stewards 


Industry spokesmen have for years been complain- 
ing that in too many instances the shop steward does 
not understand the role that he should perform on 
the production line. Heretofore, the answer of some 
union leaders to criticism of uninformed shop stew- 
ards has been “when industry trains its supervisors, 
we the union, will train our stewards.” There is a trend 
toward training stewards in handling grievances. 

At classes organized by unions in cooperation with 
educational institutions, the union committeemen and 
stewards are taught union aims, parliamentary law, 
methods of determining wage patterns, knowing the 
union contract and how to use it effectively on behalf 
of the bargaining unit, establishing good relations with 
supervisors, determination of seniority patterns, an 
understanding of state and federal labor legislation, 
and the psychological understanding of people on the 
production line from supervisor to worker. 

A number of labor unions issue manuals for shop 
stewards and committeemen. They are usually pre- 
pared by union representatives after they have stud- 
ied the problem of men and management on the pro- 
duction line. 

The Workers Educational Bureau (the educational 
arm of the AFL) and CIO unions like the UAW 
and the UE also issue manuals for union stewards. 
Among the highlights in the Workers Educational 
Bureau manual are paragraphs titled “Talk Union,” 
“Dues—Life Blood of the Union,” “Know Your 
Fellow Workers,’ “Meet Problems before They 
Become Grievances,” “Be a Good Listener,” “Good 
Relations with Supervisors,” “Use Your Votes and 
Social Action to Get What You Want.” Ways to at- 
tain these goals are given under these headings. 
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In some companies, unions support joint training 
programs instituted by management for union com- 
mitteemen and stewards. These programs sometimes 
include supervisors as well. 


Getting Management Thoughts to Labor 


The New York Employing Printers’ Association, 
Inc., has been indicating its attitude toward col- 
lective bargaining and labor-management _ issues 
through a monthly publication called Printers League 
News. This publication has as its aim the better un- 
derstanding by labor of management problems, from 
wage, apprentice and job security issues to production 
and technological factors that arise in the industry. 

When existing labor contracts are up for renewal, 
management’s attitude toward union demands is re- 
ported, as are any changes agreed upon. Readjust- 
ment of veterans’ programs is outlined, along with 
an evaluation of costs of printing. The publication 
is interested in what management and labor represen-: 
tatives are doing about apprentice training. 

When the publication was started in March, 1946, 
the Printers League Section of New York Employing 
Printers’ Association pointed out that “in the forty 
years since the Printers League was founded, there 
has been only one serious breach in league-union col- 
lective bargaining. This was the eight-week strike of 
1919, the bad effects of which were felt by both em- 
ployers and workers until the present wartime boom.” 

Periodically it is pointed out by the Printers 
League that labor leadership should put more em- 
phasis on increased production because emphasis upon 
higher wages without increased production will bring 
about an exodus of printers from New York City in 
post World War II similar to the exodus by printing 
companies after World War I. 


ABRAHAM A, DESSER 
Management Research Division 
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Guaranteed Wages and Stabilized Employment. By 
Robert Osborne Baker. The Controller, June, 1947. 


Suggestion Systems. By Bert A. Hindmarch. The Controller, 
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New York: International Publishers Company. $2.00. 
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Management Functions Under Collective Bargainin 
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Accident Preyention Administration. By F. } 
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however. did all com- 


DATA PRESENTATION 


The summaries contain the following data: 
(Text continued on page 160) 


1. The range, or the low and high rates paid in each 
TABLE 1: DISTRIBUTION OF COOPERATING COMPANIES BY TYPE OF INDUSTRY 


city; 
3. The low and high rates of the middle 50% of the 


every city except Buffalo, Houston, Los Angeles and 
2. The mode, or the rate occurring most frequently; 
employees (or the lower quartile and upper quartile) ; 


St. Louis; only in Buffalo, 
panies answer the question. 


THE CONFERENCE BOARD 
Clerical Salaries Paid in April, 1947 


HE following summaries represent the tabulated 
results of the eleventh in a series of surveys of 


To the query as to whether any clerical employees 
were working under an incentive system of wage pay- 


clerical salaries conducted by the National Industrial 
ment, 29 of the 460 companies answered “yes,” 400 


Conference Board. The information was collected 
during April, 1947, and pertains to the salaries which 
were paid in that month by 460 companies to 42,832 
employees. 

answered “no” and 31 failed to give an answer. There 
were one or more companies with incentive systems in 
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TABLE 2: CLERICAL SALARY RATES, APRIL, 1947! 


All Reports Middle 50% of Reports All Reports Middle 50% of Reports 


Cities aa Mode | Low ange | Mode | Low [aeian] igh High Range | Mode | Low sedan High 


Office Boy (or Girl) File Clerk 


All Reports Middle 50% of Reports 


Range | Mode Low |Median| High 


Receptionist 


Los Angeles............. 
DOUIBVING, pied as wan bs « 


<7 aga gc 
Philadelphia 


PIGEEDUFQS oe decease Loe 
St. Louis. Ce eerie 


alculating Machine or Comptometer Operator 


$26-50 | $387 | $34 | $37 $43 
28-47 | 32 32 35 40 
24-58 | 28 30 35 40 
25-45 | 45 30 82.50] 40 
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Detroit ee os 28-50 | 40,46 36 40 45 
Houston: Seek eee 28-55 | 33 33 38 44 
Los Angelesiivt: cc. daiess 32-56 | 44 43 45 49 
Wsoisville. ss cccnanwn ede ne ee te a 28-50 | 35 30 33 35 
Milwaukee.) i. ice. casos : 24-65 33 30 St 37 
Minneapolis-St. Paul.... 25-49 | .. Som leoo 40 
Newark ord «one ..ce es 25-55 36 34 36 41 
Newer Orikserte tes. 26-61 | 48 37 41 45 
Philadelphia 24-47 | 34 30 34 37 
Pittsburgh.............. 24-47 | 35 | 32 | 85 | 38 


Stollouisders.. str... Sake : 22-50 47 28 sb 37 
San Francisco........... 35-60 | 44 42 45 51 


Sen Biles ek Pie clo ccsmmriers 37-50 


Los Angeles............-.. 
Toulsvilleseaceen eee eS 
Milwaukee Briana: Ware dati/eee 


Newarks ide « seeties 


Philadelphia............ 
Pittsburg crceae eee 
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San Francisco 
Sen Lesa ceienisicaate +s 


See The Management Record for July, 1946, for summaries April, 1943—April, 1946. Job descriptions are also published in that issue as well as in the issue 77) January, 1947 
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TABLE 2: CLERICAL SALARY RATES, APRIL, 1947—Continued 


All Reports | Middle 50% of Reports |} All Reports Middle 50% of Reports || All Reports Middle 50% of Reports 


Range Mose Low sdin High Range | Mode Low sean High Range | Mode Low ein High 


Key Punch Operator Junior Dictating Machine Transcriber Senior Dictating Machine Transcriber 


Before analyzing the data in this report, the follow- 
conten gh | apse el see ing points should be thoroughly understood: 


Range | Mode | Low eda | High 1. The survey includes only regularly employed, full- 


time employees. 
Tel Switchboard to : 
Pega? ale aes 2. Only those employees whose jobs are exactly de- 


scribed by each job description are included. The in- 
structions to participating companies stress the point that 
they should “exclude all employees whose jobs differ in 
any way from the job descriptions used in this survey.” 
In every case in which a reported rate appears to be out 
of line, Tat ConrereNce Boarp rechecks and verifies the 
figures with a responsible executive of the company in- 
volved. 

3. The salary rates do not include overtime, but they 
do include incentives and cost-of-living and production 
bonuses earned during regular working hours. Salary rates 
for employees working fewer than forty hours a week 
have not been converted to forty-hour rates. 

4. Weekly salary rates are provided in even dollar 
amounts. Thus, a weekly salary of $24.44 is reported as 
$24, but $24.50 or $24.68 is reported as $25. 

5. Each company furnished the number of employees 
at each rate in each job classification. 


_The Board is eager to welcome additional compa- 
nies as cooperators in any of the cities covered by this 


Cities 


(Text continued from page 158) 
4. The median, or the salary rate of the middle em- 
ployee in the series. 
As in previous surveys, cooperating executives were 


urged to follow closely the instructions provided with STS : t ill b a 
each set of forms. These instructions were carefully 19 ap next survey will be conducted in October, 


prepared to furnish a study of clerical salaries that 
will be clear cut and helpful in specific cases, and not Rosert A. SAYRE 


lend itself to misapplication. Statistical Division 
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Briefs on Personnel Practices 


Responsibility for Good Citizenship 
The Caterpillar Tractor Company’s News and 
Views recently carried an article entitled “Do I Just 
Live Here?” It is aimed at having each employee 
take a personal inventory of how good a citizen he is. 
The article features a set of questions for the em- 
ployee to ask himself about church, parent-teacher 
association, local government, fraternal groups, chari- 
ties, recreational activities, political party, cultural 
groups, and young people’s work: “Do I Belong?” “Do 
I Take an Active Interest?” “Do I Give Financial 

Support?” and “Do I Accept Responsibility?” 


They Both Go to School 


At the Akron plant of the Goodyear Tire and Rub- 
ber Company a training program was devoted to 
study of the new union contract. Foremen and dis- 
trict union representatives completed the study prior 
to the effective date of the contract, June 1. The basic 
object of the sessions was to achieve an understand- 
ing of the contract that would insure speedy settle- 
ment of grievances from the early stages. Discussions 
were led by the factory personnel manager and the 
union’s local president. They took turns in reading 
the contract, interpreting its provisions, and answer- 
ing questions of application. W.W.M. 


Educating Railroad Men 


To improve equipment maintenance and help em- 
ployees acquire skills and proficiencies, the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Railroad Company has in- 
augurated an after-hours technical training program 
for its mechanical personnel. 

Eight different maintenance subjects are taught in 
eighteen classes, meeting in Boston, Springfield, New 
Haven and New York under the supervision of the 
appropriate city and state educational authorities. 
Free to all railroad employees, the classes meet for 
two-hour periods, each group convening twice a week 
on completion of the day’s work. Wherever possible, 
classes are conducted on railroad property, although 
in some cases Railroad YMCA meeting rooms and 
the facilities of local public school systems are util- 
ized. On satisfactory completion of a course, em- 
ployees are permitted to retain the textbooks and 
other publications used as training aids during the 
classes. 


Courses now taught include: air conditioning; diesel 
electric locomotive maintenance (electrical); diesel 
electric locomotive maintenance (mechanical); elec- 
tric welding and related work; electric equipment and 
maintenance, passenger cars; electric and diesel eléec- 
tric locomotive maintenance (electrical) ; layout work 
for boilermakers and sheet metal workers and signal 
maintenance. 


Course in Public Speaking 


One hundred Philadelphia Electric Company em- 
ployees recently wound up a company-sponsored vol- 
untary course in public speaking with an evening 
meeting in which leading members of the classes com- 
peted for top speaking honors. Employees participat- 
ing in the course devoted two nights a month for six 
months learning the techniques of effective public 
speaking. L.L. 


35+5=421%4 


Unable to maintain production at a level rate, due 
to chronic absenteeism, Guardian Electric Manufac- 
turing Company, Chicago, invented a new wage plan: 
“354 5—491” 

Under this plan, Guardian will pay time and one 
half for all hours worked over 35 hours (previously 
it was time and one half for all hours worked over 
40 hours). If an employee works 40 hours, which is 
a normal work week, 5 hours of that time will be paid 
for at time and one half, making a total of 4214 hours 
pay. In other words, an employee will receive 742 
hours’ pay for the last 5 hours of the week. 

The scheme is said to have reduced absenteeism 
30% and increased production 8%. R.A.H. 


Store Clerks Learn Arithmetic 


Now in its eleventh year of operation, the Annual 
Opportunity School of Ed. Schuster & Company, Inc., 
Milwaukee department store, offers employees five 
courses in its current voluntary evening class program. 
More than five hundred employees have enrolled in 
the classes, which are conducted by major executives 
every Tuesday evening from 6:30 to 7:30 p.m. for a 
period of six weeks. 

Courses offered include a survey of retailing led in 
various discussion meetings by the firm’s comptroller, 
operative manager, publicity director, advertising 
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manager, display director, director of special promo- 
tions and the buyer of sportswear; salesmanship, led 
by several of the divisional merchandise managers; 
merchandise mathematics I, which places emphasis 
on practical problems of arithmetic as applied to mer- 
chandising; merchandise mathematics II, covering the 
application of mathematics to advanced merchandis- 
ing problems; and music appreciation, conducted by 
the buyer of the record department. L. L. 


Study Time Studies 


A course in time-study methods for supervisors has 
been found so successful in one department of Thomp- 
son Products that plans are being made to give the 
training to all supervisory employees. The course con- 
sists of nine sessions of about one hour each. Instruc- 
tion cavers all phases of time study and establish- 
ment of labor standards. W.W.M. 


The Union Sets the Rate 


Under a cooperative plan devised by employees and 
management of the Apex Electrical Manufacturing 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, an incentive system was 
established whereby all time studies are made by 
union men. When a time study is accepted it is 
shown to the machine operator involved. He must 
sign it, showing his acceptance, before it becomes a 
valid basis for negotiating a standard. According to 
reports from Apex, the results have proved most grati- 
fying to both management and labor. R.A.H. 


Keeping Up Appearances 


Although formalized training has been used to in- 
crease the skill and efficiency of employees in many 
occupations, it rarely reaches employees in building 
maintenance work. At Southern California Edison 
Company, night custodians are going to school once 
a week for ten months to learn every phase of build- 
ing maintenance. Kinds of equipment and prepara- 
tions for cleaning various types of floors, methods 
of washing walls, polishing, cleaning rugs, and acci- 
dent prevention are some of the subjects included 
included in this very practical training course. 


Supervisors To Learn Ways of Business 


The Kimberley-Clark Lakeview Supervisors’ Club 
has been conducting a broad educational program for 
supervisors in business administration. With staff as- 
sistance, six lecture and discussion courses were or- 
ganized. Enrolment in courses was optional. With 
each course meeting every other week on Tuesdays or 
Wednesdays, as many as four of the courses could be 
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taken. The following courses were included in the 
program: fundamental economics and labor produc- 
tivity, technical studies of pulp and paper processes, 
growth of labor relations, business organization, gen- 
eral economics of the paper industry, and qualities of 
a foreman desired by industry. W.W.M. 


Secretaries Visit Home Offices 


The secretaries to the managers of thirteen of Arm- 
strong Cork’s plants and its Toronto office recently 
spent two days at the home offices in Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania, where, in informational classes and plant 
tours, they were familiarized with the work of the 
different divisions and departments of the ae 


Fire Rules for Travelers 


The April issue of Hooker Gas, a publication for 
employees of the Hooker Electrochemical Company, 
lists five important points for employees and their 
families to remember in case fires break out in their 
vacation hotels. Each step is explained briefly and 
illustrated so that travelers will know exactly how to 
proceed if fire emergencies occur. 


Something in Your Eye? 


Minute particles of dust which find their way into 
employees’ eyes haven’t a chance of escaping detection 
since the Scovill Manufacturing Company’s hospital 
acquired its new specially lighted magnifying glass. 
The glass makes the tiniest dust particles appear so 
large that finding them is an easy job. E.M.S. 


Factory Tours for Children 


Tours through the factory of the General Tire & 
Rubber Company of Akron, Ohio, have been inau- 
gurated for the children of employees. Veteran 
trainees act as guides for the children, who must be 
at least eleven years old. The purpose of these tours 
is to let the children see how and where tires are made 
and enable them to have a better understanding of 
their parents’ work. G.B.S. 


Supervisors To Get Prizes 


Supervisors at the Beech Aircraft Corporation are 
eligible to draw for prizes if their departments meet 
certain standards. Departments are judged on the 
following points: housekeeping, methods of work, 
wearing apparel, and safety instruction. 

The possible score for all these points is 100. Su- 
pervisors scoring 75 or more points may compete for 
the prizes offered by the company. R.A. H. 
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Railroad Payroll Statistics 


Wage earners on Class I railroads received increases month averaged $60.04, also a new peak. Real weekly 
of 18% cents an hour during the first half of 1946. earnings have not kept pace with actual earnings, and 
This brought average hourly and weekly earnings for the peak which they reached in June, 1946, has not 
the year to all-time highs. Their average hours per been surpassed since then. The hourly earnings of all 
week, however, were lower than during the years from the individual groups of workers reached new peaks 
1942 through 1945. In February, 1947, the average during the eight months shown in the accompanying 
hourly earnings of all the workers combined were tables, but not all in the same month. In the train 
$1.199, the highest recorded in this series. Weekly and engine service, the highest hourly earnings were, in 
earnings for those employed as of the middle of the most cases, recorded in the last months of 1946. E.P.A. 
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Source: Interstate Commerce Commission; Computed by Tue Conrerence Boarp 


Number of Wage Earners Average Hourly Earnings Wage Earners Employed as of Middle of Month ing Pay During Month 


Average Weekly Earnings Average. Ace Average Ac- 
tual Hours Avera, tual Hours 

ee 

Actual 1 ctua arnings | per Wage 

a — Actual Real Earner 


Receiving Indexes, 1923 =100 
D . ’ 
= Middle of Pay be ee a Sa Indexes, 1923 =100 


Month Actual 


Att WAGE Earners 


VOaGT Oly, <p cae. e. . 1,017,935 |1,157,472 |,$1.177 200.9 175.5 $59.29 199.9 174.6 50.4 $52.15 44.3 
August...........}1,038,147 {1,171,359 1.174 200.3 171.2 59.71 201.3 172.1 50.8 52.92 45.1 
September........ 1,031,932 |1,163,597 1.189 202.9 177.1 58.11 195.9 170.9 48.9 51.53 43.3 
Octobetica. a2.~ +. - 1,044,866 |1,171,037 1.175 200.5 167.1 59.42 200.3 166.9 50.6 53.02 45.1 
November........ 1,050,635 |1,166,753 1.181 201.5 166.0 LY (aot f 193.4 159.3 48.6 51.66 43.7 
December........ 1,022,720 |1,144,978 1.186 202.4 164.3 56.77 191.4 155.4 47.9 50.71 42.7 

Annual Average. |1,026,438 |1,160,931 1.118 190.8 169.0 55.32 186.5 165.2 49.5 48.92 43.7 

1947 January..........|1,005,304 |1,118,567 1.188 202.7 164.8 58.87 198.5 161.4 49.6 52.91 44.5 

February. ......--{| 998,340 {1,109,659 1.199 204.6 166.7 60.04 202.4 165.0 50.1 54.01 45.0 
Aut TraIn AND ENGINE SERVICE 

ROAG only sre rns 286,108 | 315,101 | $1.572 188.7 164.8 $78.10 178.4 155.8 49.7 $70.91 45.1 
August...........| 292,347 | 320,838 1.567 188.1 160.8 78.88 180.2 154.0 50.3 71.87 45.9 
September........ 293,153 | 320,834 1,574 189.0 164.9 75.68 172.9 150.9 48.1 69.15 43.9 
OCkOper es cee ie 294,604 | 321,974 1.569 188.4 157.0 77.68 177.4 147.8 49.5 71.07 45.3 
November........} 296,461 | 321,520 1.567 188.1 154.9 74.42 170.0 140.0 47.5 68.62 43.8 
December........ 288,840 | 315,196 1.569 188.4 152.9 73.70 168.3 136.6 47.0 67.54 43.0 

Annual Average.}| 287,400 | 315,408 1.491 179.0 158.5 71.57 163.5 144.8 48.0 65.22 43.7 

1947 January..........| 289,228 | 315,640 1.563 187.6 152.5 Air are 175.4 142.6 49.1 70.35 45.0 

MeDIIaryiae ars ob. 287,660 | 312,843 1.560 187.3 152.6 78.55 179.4 146.2 50.4 72.23 46.3 
SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED SHop Labor 

1946: Julysecneesiag as 184,039 | 195,597 | $1.270 178.1 155.5 $64.13 184.1 160.8 60.5 $60.34 47.5 
August...........] 187,385 | 197,674 1.267 By i Cor 151.9 64.84 186.2 159.1 51.2 61.46 48.5 
September........| 188,316 | 198,553 1.286 180.4 157.4 62.69 180.0 157.1 48.7 59.46 46.2 
October... ot. sa. 189,452 | 198,600 1.267 a Werder 148.1 64.55 185.3 154.4 61.0 61.57 48.6 
November........| 189,799 | 198,656 a Way br 179.1 147.5 62.74 180.1 148.4 49.1 59.94 46.9 
December........ 186,489 | 196,067 1.282 179.8 145.9 61.49 176.5 143.3 48.0 58.49 45.6 

Annual Average.| 187,929 | 198,885 1.228 171.5 151.9 61.01 175.2 155.2 49.9 57.65 47.2 

1947 January.......... 188,031 196,509 1.277 179.1 145.6 63.63 182.7 148.5 49.8 60.88 47.7 

February.........| 186,429 | 195,453 1.289 180.8 147.4 64.19 184.3 150.2 49.8 61.23 47.5 
UnskILLED Lasor 

M946 ly: coa esta eres 241,160 223.0 194.8 48.7 $33 .08 39.5 
FAUZUSE, taetete dere 248,370 224.5 191.9 49.2 33.93 40.6 
September........ 242,621 217.0 189.4 47.0 32.83 38.8 
Octoberseee. oa. 246,406 225.9 188.3 49.4 34.41 41.1 
November...... 246,078 213.7 176.0 46.5 Soa 39.4 
December........ 231,135 211.0 LS: 45.6 32.28 ~ateyal | 

Annual Average.| 239,616 | 293,460 207.0 183.3 48.1 30.99 39.2 

1947 January..........] 218,526 | 260,464 . 849 231.3 222.8 181.1 48.1 34.24 40.3 

Bebrisrd ae east 216,878 | 259,379 . 861 234.6 227.8 185.7 48.4 34.89 40.5 


NOTE: This table brings up to date figures published in The Conference Board Management Reoord for November, 1946, p. 381-ff. 
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EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CLASS I RAILROADS, JULY, 1946-FEBRUARY, 1947—Continued 


5 age Karners 1V 
Average Hourly Earnings Wage Earners Employed as of Middle of Month ing Pay During Month- 
OT ee ee ee eee a Se uring 


Number of Wage Earners 


arnings A 
“iy alt tl ac Nat at] avenge [inl our 
Date Middle ot | Pay Indexes, 1923=100 | per Week Weel per Wee 
r 
« at Actual Real Aetna eee Real | Ptaret” Vea 
Roap Freiegut RNGINEERS 
; 2 
1046: duly:sckt ames 1.878 178.5 155.9 |$100.53 170.0 148.5 53.5 $90.50 48 

Aust ipesteeresanoaces 27,832 80,849 1.873 178.0 152.1 101.82 172.2 147.2 54.4 91.86 49.1 
September. 28,166 30,977 1,888 179.5 156.6 96.58 163.3 142.5 $1.2 87.81 46.5 
tODEDL coe te a 28,223 $1,143 1.877 178.4 148.7 100.59 170.1 141.8 53.6 91.16 48.6 
November 28,319 $1,224 1.878 178.5 147.0 95.30 161.1 1382.7 50.7 86.43 46.0 
December........ 27,301 29,764 1.880 178.7 145.0 94.10 159.1 129.1 50.1 86.31 45.9 
Annual Average.| 27,192 29,944 1.792 170.3 150.8 91.72 155.1 137.4 61.1 83.28 46.4 
1947 January..........] 27,354 29,963 1.870 177.8 144.6 99.47 168.2 136.7 53.2 90.81 48.6 
< i 1.866 177.4 144.6 101.36 ‘171.4 139.7 54.3 93.53 50.1 


Roap PassencerR ENGINEERS 


1946 July ise eee 10,087 11,016 | $2.610 200.2 174.8 [$109.25 187.1 163.4 41.9 |$100.04 38.3 
August..... 10,015 10,935 2.617 200.7 171.5 108.89 186.5 159.4 41.6 99.73 38.1 
September. . 10,031 10,844 2.656 203.7 177.7 104.52 179.0 156.2 39.4 96.68 36.4 

ODET Sesh was he 9,836 10,642 | 2.678 205.4 171.2 | 105.00 179.8 149.8 39.2 97.04 36.2 
November. Ai cate 9,874 10,630 2.685 205.9 169.6 100.34 171.8 141.5 37.4 93.20 34.7 
December........ 9,744 10,543 2.635 202.1 164.0 103.57 177.4 144.0 39.3 95.72 36.3 

Annual Average.} 10,119 10,946 | 2.497 191.5 169.6 99.45 170.3 150.8 39.9 91.93 36.8 

1947 January.......... 9,786 10,630 2.665 204.4 166.2 103.21 176.8 143.7 38.7 95.01 $5.7 

February......... 9,575 10,371 2.649 | 203.1 165.5 103.60 177.4 144.6 39.1 95.65 oOo 
Yarp ENGINEERS 

1946iJuly fee ee. 19,083 20,565 | $1.478 168.0 146.7 $79.78 172.5 150.7 54.0 $74.03 50.1 
August.... 19,680 21,164 1.477 167.8 143.4 80.38 173.8 148.5 54.4 74.74 50.6 
September........ 19,626 20,950 1.473 167.4 146.1 17.34 167.2 145.9 52.5 72.45 49.2 
October. cu sc odes 19,745 20,922 | 1.478 168.0 140.0 79.44 171.7 143.1 53.8 74.98 50.7 
November...... 20,022 21,102 | 1.478 168.0 138.4 17.54 167.6 138.1 52.5 73.57 49.8 
December........ 19,320 20,502 | 1.471 167.2 135.7 76.73 165.9 134.7 52.2 72.30 49.2 

Annual Average.| 19,168 20,470 | 1.399 159.0 140.8 73.21 158.3 140.2 52.3 68.56 48.9 

1947 January.......... 19,574 20,765 1.477 167.8 186.4 79.09 171.0 139.0 53.5 74.55 50.5 

Rebruaryance ene 19,582 20,846 1,483 168.5 Is7s 81.33 175.8 143.3 54.8 76.40 51.5 


Roap Freieut ConpuctTors 


Nene oot ape oe 20,336 22,552 | $1.636 186.8 163.1 $93 . 86 178.6 156.0 57.4 | $84.63 ) ivi 
otieste Mensa at ai 21,002 23,282 | 1.631 186.2 159.1 94.61 180.0 153.8 58.0 85.34 52.3 

i aeare sche. 21,090 23,285 | 1.647 188.0 164.0 90.39 172.0 150.1 54.9 81.87 49.7 

ors fete dapals 21,153 23,367 | 1.635 186.6 155.5 94.03 178.9 149.1 57.5 85.12 52.1 

..{ 21,313 23,313 | 1.637 186.9 154.0 88.36 168.1 138.5 54.0 80.78 49.3 

Worl Bae On 20,488 22,416 | 1.641 187.3 152.0 87.07 165.7 134.5 53.1 79.58 48.5 
20,457 22,507 | 1.570 179.2 158.7 85.84 163.3 144.6 54.7 77.98 49.7 

ete arg 20,625 22,402 | 1.628 185.8 151.1 91.93 174.9 142.2 56.5 84.64 52.0 
20,691 22,509 | 1.625 185.5 151.2 93.47 144.9 57.5 85.92 52.9 


Roap PassENGER ConpUCcTORS 


1946 July. P26 .s0 00s 8,276 8,996 | $2.135 192.5 168.1 $96.31 178.9 156.2 45.1 $88.60 41.5 
ANIQUBE..xc0n¢asicten 8,200 8,928 | 2.145 193.4 165.3 96.70 179.6 153.5 45.1 88.82 41.4 
September........ 8,120 8,898 | 2.179 196.5 171.5 94.63 175.8 153.4 43.4 86.36 39.6 
October iin tsi s<ln: 8,022 8,661 2.174 196.0 163.3 92.65 172.1 143.4 42.6 85.82 39.5 
November........ 7,897 8,480 | 2,184 196.9 162.2 90.03 167.2 137.7 41.2 83.84 38.4 
December........ 7,858 8,510 | 2.163 195.0 158.3 92.68 172.1 139.7 42.8 85.58 39.6 

Annual Average. 8,220 8,913 | 2.059 185.7 164.5 90.91 168.9 149.6 44.2 83.83 40.8 

1947 January.......... 7,924 8,490 | 2.160 194.8 158.4 91.29 169.6 137.9 42.3 85.20 39.4 

February......... 7,756 8,296 | 2.179 196.5 160.1 91.80 170.5 139.0 42.1 85 . 82 39.4 


Yarp Conpuctors 
> 7 ere ee 
1946 July 20,062 21,873 | $1.412 


! eT. 168.7 | 147.3 | 879.24 | 180.0 | 107.2 56.1 
August........... 20,718 | 22,389] 1.414 | 168.9 | 144.4 | 79.30 | 180.2 | 154.0 56.1 weet e Q 
September........] 20,470 | 22,128 | 1.412 | 168.7 | 147.2 | 77.683 | 176.4 | 1538/9 55.0 | 71.81 50.9 
October.......... 20,797 | 22,311] 1.419 | 169.5 | 141.3 | 78.94 | 179.4 | 1495 55.6 | 73.59 51.9 
November........} 21,082 | 22,508] 1.417 | 169.3 | 139.5 | 76.84 | 1746 | 1498 54.2 | 71.97 50.8 
December........ 20,192 | 21,645 | 1.415 | 169.1 | 137.3 | 76.89 | 174.7 | 1418 54.3 | 71.73 50.7 

Annual Average.| 20,037 | 21,614] 1.340 | 160.1 | 141.8 | 73.15 | 1662 | 147.2 54.6 | 67.81 50.6 

1947 January.......... 20,767 | 22,206] 1.419 | 169.5 | 137.8 | 78.63 | 178.7 | 1453 55.4 | 73.58 51.8 

February.........| 20,575 | 22,165 | 1.493 | 170.0 | 138.5 | 81.58 | 185.4 | 1511 57.3 | 75.73 53.2 
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EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CLASS I RAILROADS, JULY, 1946-FEBRUARY, 1947—Continued 


Number of Wage Earners Average Hourly Earnings Wage Earners Employed as of Middle of Month ing Pay. Dane M perk 


Date ‘ Receivi Indexes, 1928 =100 Average Weekly Earnings re ae Ac- 
netant_ |——— || ders, 18810 renee | el en 
ctual 8 REG S| 
“sles Real Actual Real Earner eee per ovage 


OO eee 


Roap Freieut Firemen 


OAC I Ulyiant gaat « bcs: 29,763 33,546 | $1.560 200.0 174.7 | $74.12 180.2 157.4 47.5 | $65.76 42.2 
Alizusteeree. os oe 30,560 34,170 1.556 199.5 170.5 75.63 183.8 157.1 48.6 67.64 43.5 
September........ 30,977 34,381 1.564 200.5 175.0 71.42 173.6 151.5 45.7 64.35 41.1 
Ostobert.c.).. 0.2: 31,114 34,789 | 1.559 199.9 166.6 74.51 181.1 150.9 47.8 66.64 42.7 
November........ 31.341 34,698 | 1.562 200.3 165.0 70.25 170.8 140.7 45.0 63.45 40.6 
December........ 30,275 $4,038 1.558 199.7 162.1 69.45 168.8 137.0 44.6 61.77 39.6 

Annual Average. 30,099 $3,791 1.495 191.7 169.8 68.16 165.7 146.8 45 .6 60.71 40.7 

1947 January.......... 30,266 33,996 1,551 198.8 161.6 Lethe 179.2 145.7 47.5 65.63 42.3 

February......... 30,211 33,526 1.552 199.0 162.2 75.86 184.4 150.3 48.9 68.36 44.1 
Roap PassencER FIREMEN 

NOSE UWS 4 on eee ee 9,236 10,381 | $2.291 230.5 201.3 $91.50 211.6 184.8 39.9 $81.40 35.5 
INU SIsba eon aie ok 9,232 10,378 2.292 230.6 197.1 90.97 210.4 179.8 39.7 80. 92 Some 
September........ 9,251 10,311 2.330 234.4 204.5 87.20 201.7 176.0 37.4 78.24 33.6 
October: 22 3 7..50. 9,118 10,120 2.342 235.6 196.3 87.32 201.9 168.3 37.3- 78.67 33.6 
November........ 9,045 10,004 2.354 236.8 195.1 84.26 194.9 160.5 35.8 76.19 32.4 
December........ 8,882 9,970 2.815 232.9 189.0 87.69 202.8 164.6 37.9 78.12 Soe 

Annual Average. 9,337 10,497 2.205 221.8 196.5 84.16 194.6 172.4 38.2 74.87 34.0 

OST JAnUATY. oe c..0.6a.« 8,981 10,001 2.341 935.5 191.5 86.'70 200.5 163.0 37.0 77.86 Seif! 

Rebriaryscnnc os 8,761 9,712 2.316 233 .0 189.9 86.99 201.2 164.0 37.6 78.48 33.9 


YarpD FIREMEN 
TOSGR yilye. 2h 5 woes 20,557 22,953 $1.251 184.8 161.4 $61.13 V7.2 154.8 48.9 $54.75 


AVIGVISG csc 21,364 23,513 | 1.252 184.9 158.0 61.04 176.9 151.2 
September........ 21,338 23,533 | 1.247 184.2 160.7 58.89 170.7 149.0 
October!.: w..<.a. «6 21,574 23,665 | 1.257 185.7 154.8 60.31 174.8 145.7 
November........| 21,947 23,746 | 1.250 184.6 152.1 58.79 170.4 140.4 
December........ 21,334 23,681 1.249 184.5 149.8 57.63 167.0 135.6 
Annual Average.| 20,893 23,253 1.194 176.4 156.2 56.25 163.0 144.4 

1947 January.......... 21,313 23,452 | 1.251 184.8 150.2 60.36 175.0 142.3 
Bebruaryag.... 6. 21,253 23,175 | 1.255 185.4 151.1 62.52 181.2 147.7 


or 
(29) 
> 
i) 
PPP Pp 
ea oe 5 
& Sr =k 00 69 CO 


Roap FreieHt BRAKEMEN 


AOAC SUNG cok o)./checdh 50,277 55,696 | $1.417 207.2 181.0 | $71.58 184.2 160.9 50.5 | $64.62 45.6 
PRUGUSE. cb cc.cnitece | — 01,400 56,753 | 1.415 206.9 176.8 72.90 187.6 160.3 61.5 66.07 46.7 
September........ 51,707 56,950 | 1.423 208.0 181.5 69.96 180.0 157.1 49.2 63.52 44.6 
October:.2% . 15.8 52.342 57,352 | 1.414 206.7 172.3 72.87 187.5 156.3 51.5 66.50 47.0 
November........| 52,655 57,624 | 1.414 206.7 170.3 68.78 177.0 145.8 48 .6 62.85 44.4 
December’. .....- 51,101 56,207 | 1.415 206.9 167.9 66.84 172.0 139.6 47.2 60.77 42.9 

Annual Average.| 50,543 55,789 | 1.328 194.2 172.0 64.78 166.7 147.7 48.7 58.70 44.1 

1947 January...:...... 61,118 56,177 | 1.408 205.8 167.3 70.82 182.2 148.1 50.3 64.45 45.8 

1 


February......... 50,558 55,398 403 205.1 167.2 72.80 187.3 152.6 51.9 66.44 47.3 


Roap PasseENGER BRAKEMEN 


1.770 225.5 196.9 | $76.62 209.5 183.0 43.3 | $69.96 39.5 

August, .2.<¢ hers 13,861 15,062 1.775 226.1 193 .2 75.70 207.0 176.9 69.66 39.2 
September........ 13,724 15,000 | 1.795 228.7 199.6 73.71 201.6 175.9 67.44 37.6 
Octoberse.. .. « 13,663 14,843 | 1.815 231.2 192.7 72.37 197.9 164.9 66.61 36.7 
November........ 13,521 14,514 | 1.814 231.1 190.4 70.04 191.5 157.7 65.25 36.0 
December........ 13,439 14,509 | 1.791 228.2 185.2 72.08 197.1 160.0 40.3 66.76 37.3 
Annual Average.} 13,855 15,145 1.667 212.4 188.1 69.88 191.1 169.3 42.0 63.95 38.5 

1947 January.......... 13,289 14,409 | 1.799 229.2 186.3 70.93 194.0 157.7 39.4 65.42 36.4 
February.........| 18,023 14,004 1.799 229.2 186.8 71.57 195.7 159.5 39.8 66.55 37.0 


Yarp BRAKEMEN 


W946 2 Sully cctonnevarerters 13,838 15,155 $ 


CO > > 
Oo rH tr 
Dorn 
SS Se ae eS eR TET as AT ee ET 


MO4G Mtly sh Fee Fe ie 152.5 $63.65 47.3 8 
ANAT E, S ooge oboe 54,423 58,833 1.344 174.3 149.0 65.10 173.2 148.0 48.4 60.22 44.8 
September Le oe 54,521 58,887 1.341 173.9 151.7 62.41 166.0 144.9 46.6 57.79 43.1 
October.......... 54,899 59,503 1.344 174.3 145.3 64.18 170.7 142.3 47.8 59.21 44.1 
November......-. 55,353 59,128 1.344 174.3 143.6 62.57 166.5 137.1 46.5 58.58 43.6 
December........ 54,622 58,625 1.346 174.6 141.7 60.75 161.6 131.2 45.1 56.60 42.1 

Annual Average.| 53,410 57,948 1.268 164.5 145.7 58.67 156.1 138.3 46.3 54.10 42.6 
ee rane 54,094 58,513 1.842 174.1 141.5 64.39 ay 9 Bas} 139.3 48.0 59.53 44.4 
pe ee paste 54,069 58,481 1.344 174.3 142.1 66.16 176.0 143.4 49.2 61.17 45.5 
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Payroll Statistics in Manufacturing 


OURLY and weekly earnings of production 
workers in twenty-five manufacturing indus- 
tries rose appreciably from March to April. Real 
weekly earnings and payrolls were also higher in April 
than in the previous month, but average hours, em 
ployment and total man hours were all decreased over 
the month. Reported wage-rate increases amounted 
to 0.5% for all workers, although this is not neces- 
sarily a complete picture of the wage-rate changes 
during the month, since, in the first place, THe Con- 
FERENCE Boarp survey is based on a limited sample, 
and secondly, some of the rate changes in that sample 
may not be reported. Of those reported in April, five 
industries showed increases amounting to more than 
1.3% for all workers in the industry. 


HOURLY EARNINGS 


For fifteen consecutive months, the hourly earnings 
of production workers have attained a new high each 
month. The 1.6% increase from March to April 
brought hourly earnings in the latter month to $1.305, 
17.5% more than the $1.111 average of June, 1945, 
the highest reached during the war. Almost all of the 
rise in earnings was the result of wage-rate increases 
since working hours have been substantially de- 
creased. They have averaged less than forty-one hours 
a week since the beginning of 1946, while during most 
of the war years they were well over forty-five hours 
a week, 

Nineteen of the individual industries reported high- 


er hourly earnings in April than in March, although 
the increases amounted to more than 2% in only 
three cases—iron and steel, rubber, and silk and 
rayon. Of the remaining six industries, one showed 
no change over the month, while the declines in the 
other five were all very small. Since April, 1946, hour- 
ly earnings in all of the industries have increased sub- 
stantially, and the average for the twenty-five com- 
bined has risen 12%. 


WEEKLY EARNINGS 


Weekly earnings rose 1.3% from March to April 
and averaged $52.76 in the latter month. This was 


Wage-rate Increases and Workers Affected 
Source: Toe CONFERENCE BoarD 
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EARNINGS, HOURS, EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS, PRODUCTION WORKERS, 
TWENTY-FIVE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Hourly Earnings 


Actual 


Index Numbers, 1923 = 100 


—_—_—_— /|—————— | | | | | 


Date Avera 
ings 
1946 April............... $1.165 5 
May ie tame gracias « 1.180 3 
An eens a 1.189 2 
JULY, eaenes wae neu 1.194 12 
August... vaca 1.217 a! 
September.......... 1.229 el 
October..... 1.2381 0 
November.......... 1.243 0 
December........... 1.247 0 
1947 January)... ci.s sees: 1.268 .0 
February........... 1.279 0 
INL ATCIS Aes, acpoe a diets 1.2865 0 
ADE arise Hess 1.305 0 


See footnotes on page 170. 


215.3 
218.1 
219.8 
220.7 
225.0 
227.2 
227.5 
229.8 
230.5 


234.4 
236.4 
237.5 
241.2 


Employ- Man Payrolls 
ment 

Real Actual te 
200.8 176.3 ; 114.5 94.0 201.9 
202.5 173.5 161.1 114.6 91.6 198.8 
208.1 177.4 164.0 118.2 95.6 209.7 
192.8 179.0 156.3 119.1 96.8 213.2 
192.3 183.2 156.6 pd te | 98.7 221.9 
198.3 184.7 161.2 122.7 99.8 226.6 
189.6 187.1 155.9 128.2 101.1 230.5 
189.3 188.4 155.2 125.8 103.3 237.0 
187.1 188.8 153.2 126.1 103.5 238.1 


190.6 194.0 127.1 105.4 246 .6 
192.7 195.8 | 159.6 128.8 | 106.8 | 252.2 
190.2 195.87] 156.8r 128.87} 106.3 | 252.2r 
193.3 198.3 158.9 128.7! 105.7 | 255.2 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, PRODUCTION WORKERS, APRIL, 1947 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Average Earnings in Dollars 


Average Hours per Week per Production Worker 


InpustRY 
Actual Nominal 
= : = April March April 
Aa legos NT PLeInen tera ene es ener eae ri 3 Nig’ 76 1 ae 
Ant Se eee rere AUS. 8 Tee ' 38.6 39.0r | 40.1 40.1 
CE ay oe ep eet Se SE Hee Segre a> sz R9EP se ; , a 9 54K 3 40.3 40.4 
Suh al outer ra tperie, pee A aps rgb 9 9.2 | 40.5 
FSevlead Saregues Poh PRR SR CR SRN Wu eee Bh : 38.8 38.6 40.2 aot 
Electrical manufacturing .2.220.22.2200200000000000 1 dL Dil gtd 2 lea sehen 
a SAS Ee PECANS OT ERE eA : fe 40.8 40.3 40.3 
Furniture’. ..., Rees ae AT Seeae ers tess Seah ee 13 | 42.0 | 41.8 | 42. 
esa and knit ROOGR REE Teams. Se oe uc aehiessics Ay, 38. 4 39.2 41.2 41 e 
PRAT PROG cc de xn Fak aren wa mid a cupn san aNd sin ssi W 39.8p 38.2 40.9 40.6 
Leather tanning and finishing..................0-.0005 it 42.1 42.4 41.6 43.2r 
ee MIRE RD MI WORK A Cente l Ue Sod ALLS weZ ER Ts 40.9 41.1 41.3 41.8 
a ae Sago ns Sarcastic vs sina diate Reh Gls wy slerdh ilk. 41.9 42.4 40.5 40.5 
me Avera Res SKM Ge Leman 6 whe baat Gos we ie 41.7 41.6 41.6 41.7r 
ie mac Peat ek Seen sai ess cee TEN CERRO OE Te us 43.6 44.0 41.7 41.7 
Dre products.. ... Stee eeee wee e eee e eee ween ween iy 42.0 41.9 42.4 42.4 
Se OS Go Sn epee eee oe di 42.6 42.6 42.7 42.7 
Ae Omang BNC MI PARINC., Cece. Ke. akan mee oe Oe i 41.0 41.3 39.9 39.9 
ubberucacse ese ee EWE eee ened eee terecseeaeenege ily: 38.8 38.6 38.3 38.3 
MS Raper: cInes ANG, PUDET Go sscse sehewwins + 4,08 le'S So cloves Ay 38.2 37.9 37.9 37.9 
SSR ICBO RUDDER DROGUCRG a soon 5 og 8 ssn 05 Se bm yo de 39.7 39.9 39.0 39.0 
ah ih FANON GMD Meee irre ia ck ws Sn OR 3 oS ois . 40.2 41.1 40.7 40.7 
MR OS ae atra Sn SL's Gia b oo hla « Sasieiese eset ; 40.9 41.3 41.5 41.5 
1. Woolen and worsted goods................2.--00+ de. 41.1 41.7 42.4 42.4 
PR APLHEE WOOME BROCUCIN cin see c eet aby aties sens ul 40.6 40.6 40.3 40.3 
Foundries and machine shops................+000e000+ , ly, 40.6 40.8 41.1 41.0 
Ve Foundries tek Sn ee we eer ee ete ee 1G 40.3 40.6 40.4 40.5 
2. Machines and machine tools.................--+.- ie 41.7 41.6 41.0 41.0 
BaLenyy SAUlpmentsac arses et oo.s gests Sewie s res if 40.5 41.1 41.7 41.3 
@-y Hardware andjsmall parts .5 <4 <0. + 50> sniele <> oe ole di 41.1 41.2 41.7 41.8 
RRO URIBE: ROO WCS rssh isis 55 cin sociacua sO Wale aie ls 40.1 40.1 40.6 40.7 
SOTINDUSTRERSI TS Ss Cote SSeS oe oe Sa ae as ase ili; 40.4 40.6 41.0 41.0 
Cement....... bee eee te eee e rete teen eee teen ee ees iV 41.3 41.3 40.0 40.0 
(Petro lettre Ann Pcs cic were cosa oe as sore av ose «ee Oe 1. 40.3 39.9r 40.2 40.2 
SIRIN DUB THINS 52 eto ee Ie we ov sree es eee eiels bictee 6 ig 40.4 40.6 41.0 41.0 
Aircraft. .. SE ROS ge ee PPE OOo on ee OTe ERE, SEEN Le 39.3 39.6 40.2 40.2 
SHI DUG ERMA Ao arse nates Charo d. ob si dteroratens Hote & eal no's i 38.5 38.5 40.2 40.2 


See footnotes on page 170. 


an increase of 12.4% since April of last year and 
93.3% since August, 1939, the month before the out- 
break of the war in Europe. The wartime peak for 
weekly earnings was surpassed in each of the four 
months of 1947, and the April average, the highest 
recorded in this series, was 3.5% above that previous 
peak. 

Only eleven industries showed higher weekly earn- 
ings in April than in March, although all twenty-five 
industries increased their average weekly return over 
the year. 


REAL WEEKLY EARNINGS 


Real weekly earnings (actual weekly earnings ad- 
justed for changes in the consumers’ price index in 
terms of 1923 dollars) also rose 1.3% from March to 
April. But since April of last year, they have de- 
clined 3.4%. Since the beginning of 1946, the varia- 
tion from month to month in real weekly earnings has 
been too large for any general trend to be easily 


discernible. 
The indexes for these sixteen months were below the 


levels of most months during the war, but the April 
figure was 30.1% greater than the August, 1939, figure. 


HOURS 


In the last eight months of 1946, there seemed to 
be an upward trend in the length of the work week. 
But in March and April of this year, working hours 
declined from the previous month’s level. The drop 
was 0.2 hour in each month and the April average of 
40.4 hours was the same as that of April, 1946. From 
March to April, seventeen industries cut their work- 
ing hours, the decreases ranging from 0.1 hour to 0.9 
hour. 

Only four industries shortened their work week 
more than half an hour over the month. These indus- 
tries were furniture, hosiery and knit goods, silks and 
rayon, and the heavy equipment group of foundries 
and machine shops. 

Total man hours were reduced 0.6% from March to 
April. This decrease, with that of 0.5% from Febru- 
ary to March, brought the index to 105.7 (1923= 
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100) in April, somewhat above the postwar low, but 
25.9% below the peak of October-November, 1943. 


EMPLOYMENT 

Increases were registered in employment each 
month from March, 1946, through February, 1947. 
The March, 1947, index was the same as that of Feb- 
ruary, and in April, employment dropped 0.1%. How- 
ever, the earlier increases were sufficient to keep the 
April level 12.4% higher than that of the previous 
April. Although the index for the composite of the 
twenty-five industries declined from March to April, 
only nine of the individual industries decreased their 
employment over the month. The largest decrease 
was that of 5.1% in the silk and rayon industry. Em- 
ployment in all the industries combined was still, in 
April, 16.5% lower than in October and November, 
1943, when the largest number of production workers 
was employed. 

PAYROLLS 

Since weekly earnings increased from March to 
April, the slight decline in employment did not cause 
a drop in payrolls, which rose 1.2% over the month. 
Total payrolls in April were only 7.4% below their 
peak, which was in November, 1943, and they were 
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surpassed only by those of the months from April, 
1943, through March, 1945. Since the month just be- 
fore the start of the war, payrolls have been expanded 
191%. While the index for the twenty-five industries 
rose from March to April, those of thirteen of the 
industries showed declines. 


CEMENT AND PETROLEUM 


There was little change in the average earnings of 
cement workers between March and April. The aver- 
age hourly and weekly earnings of both the unskilled 
and the skilled workers rose slightly but the change 
was insignificant. The unskilled men worked a little 
longer during a representative week in April than they 
had in March, but the skilled workers’ average hours 
were the same in the two months. 

Hourly earnings of workers in petroleum refineries 
in April, were 1.1% above the peak level they at- 
tained in March. Wage-rate increases were respon- 
sible for most of the rise in average earnings, but the 
lengthening of the work week from 39.9 hours in 
March to 40.3 hours in April brought higher premium 
overtime payments to these workers to contribute to 
the rise in their average earnings. The increased earn- 
ings were shared by both the unskilled and skilled 


EARNINGS, EMPLOYMENT, MAN HOURS, AND PAYROLLS, PRODUCTION WORKERS, APRIL, 1947 


Index Numbers, 
Norte: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they 


Average Earnings 


InpustRY Hourly, Actual 


Actual 


Agricultural implement 
Automobile! 


OMWSOa: 


Furniture’ 
Hosiery and knit goods 
Tron and steel4 
Leather tanning and finishing 
Lumber and millwork 
Meat packing 
Paint and varnish 
Paper and pulp 
Paper products 
Printing—book and job 
Printing—news and magazine 


P 


3 


Se 
3 


Foundries and machine shops........... 
1. Foundries 


3. Heavy equipment................ 
4, Hardware and small parts......... 
5. Other products 


25 INDUSTRIES 


0 
8 
0 
3 
7 
a] 
3.7 
wll 
oil 
4 
ae, 
9 
6 
3 
tl 
2 
3 
2 
38 
4 
8 
4 
a 
3 
edi 
sh 


AIDOHMORRYW HE HDWOWHIRAWON YD: 
DW WH AHAWAWOW DEH BWHDSOONOOOWK 


WOROHRIISCTHEDHISORAOHY 


NOTE: No basic 1923 data are available, hence no indexes are given for the following: 


goods, other woolen products, cement, petroleum refining, “27 industries,” aircraft and shipbuilding. 


See footnotes on page 170. 


1923 =100 
include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Employment being re — Payrolls 
April March April 
.9 194.5 | 191.1 | 158.3 2 
Rte) 138.4 | 188.17} 112.0 : 5 
2 104.0 | 108.4 88.1 5 8 
Pn : 194.3 | 195.1 | 149.4 2 .9 
8 44.6 44.2 38.8 “2 BS 
o 261.5 | 266.0 | 224.4 & .0 
A 142.3 | 143.7 | 122.0 2 6 
6 90.1 90.0 74.7 2 A 4 
8p 125.3p} 124.8 86. 5p 6 r al 
6 ae 73.0 64.7 0 .9 a 
2 54.9 54.6 45.3 45.3 | 183.1 | 183.3 
6 101.4 | 108.2 85.5 88.0 | 215.9 | 220.2 
6 172.8 | 172.6r} 154.3 | 158.87} 350.6 | 348.6r 
8 145.1 | 145.1 | 122.2 | 128.2 | 284.0 | 284.1 
9 191.8 | 191.6 | 165.7 | 165.2 | $99.5 | 397.0 
“Ht 152.4 | 150.2 | 141.4 | 189.4 | 307.5 | 301.8 
A 144.5 | 143.9 | 181.6 | 182.1 | $19.9 | 315.4 
.8 153.4 | 154.7 | 182.8 | 183.4 | 309.7 | 302.6 
we 94.3 99.4 81.6 87.9 | 191.4 | 200.1 
0 83.1 83.3 71.5 72.4 1170.1 | 171.3 
A 148.6 | 148.1 | 121.7 |] 121.9 | 278.9 | 278.6 
9 159.5 | 158.5 | 128.1 | 128.2 | 284.5 | 286.1 
at. 144.1 | 145.2 | 120.6 | 121.2 | 289.6 | 290.5 
6 113.3} 111.8 93.1 92.8 | 187.4 | 187.2 
6 155.7 | 157.2 | 181.9 | 183.5 | $23.5 | 327.3 
.0 157.7 | 157.1 | 129.6 | 129.1 | 303.1 | 299.7 
158.9 | 156.87] 128.7 | 128.87} 105.7 | 106.3 | 255.2 252 .2r 


Rayon producing, rubber tires and tubes, other rubber products, woolen and worsted 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, MALE AND FEMALE PRODUCTION WORKERS, APRIL, 1947 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


All Male 


Average Earnings in Dollars 


Inpustry 
Hourly Weekly 
April March 
Agricultural implement................ 1.319 | 1.317 
AMLOMODUEUE «See eite cock te. aha 1.453 | 1.441 
DBopvand ante: sree Fite et 1.125 | 1.182 
Chemical® Waits. 84. 808s dio. 1.420 | 1.412 
Rayon producing*. /2...06.05..00c000 1.272 | 1.2627 
Gotton—Northuaews tek 2. Chose xichee ck 1.150 | 1.136 
Electrical manufacturing............... 1.396 | 1.380 
PUP AILOR IO ews G0. BSG Me's 1.292 | 1.286 
Hosiery and knit goods................ 1.386 | 1.403 
Fromandisteel*. 268.22. 2 05.40..2.2%, |. 1.543p] 1.384 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 1.274 | 1.2547 
Lumber and millwork. ................ 1.405 | 1.406 
Meat packing.) S809. (97 .19.4 Jee. 1.235 | 1.220 
Pamt and Varnish ed. 2) eb oe. 1.296 | 1.273r 
Baber and pulpsgses ook. oct e en oa 1.190 | 1.178 
Raper products 2.80. fac s Wis fe. o. Soek ds 1.210 | 1.205 
Printing—book and job................| 1.609 | 1.597 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 1.793 | 1.770 
Rubber: 2.1%. aes ee Se. Oe INST: PT. 528 
1. Rubber tires and tubes............] 1.674 | 1.630 
2. Other rubber products............ 1.363 | 1.325 
pildand rayon Sede otek 5. HOS, 1.240 | 1.206 
VOL a eh ee eis Seine eleeeR ss M 1.258 | 1.248 
1. Woolen and worsted goods........ 1.270 | 1.271 
2. Other woolen products®........... 1.243 | 1.222 
Foundries and machine shops........... 1.341 | 1.337 
Ee Foundries. te 2. 1-62 04 .). S28..4. 1.320 | 1.324 
2. Machines and machine tools.......| 1.330 | 1.326 
8. Heavy equipment................ 1.361 | 1.361 
4. Hardware and small parts......... 1.308 | 1.308 
be Other products £2. ¢-20.88../. son.2. 1.354 | 1.343 
SO TINDUSURERS Rite oni 2 ele 1. Sa Maas sett | W353 
Cement. 352 5 Oe Be Oe he. 5. J. 1.048 | 1.044 
Petroleum retningeoset. «tae wet 15 Soiree « 1.571 | 1.5547 
eSINDUBIRIES pene siete ome te ato = 1.377 | 1.354r 
PAITCTALG HP Oe. 2 Sec, Aoty 2 rte: to Ses ds 1.423 | 1.444 
SHippudiign. cae. ee 2 ee Oe «teresa « 1.445 | 1.433 


Female 


Average Earnings in Dollars 


Average Hours 
per Week per 
Production Worker 


Average Hours 
per Week per 


Hourly Weekly Production Worker 


April March 


1.143 | 1.182 | 44.63 
1.215 | 1.2127) 45.00 
856 .857 | 32.86 


April 


2) 39.5 998 .992 | 37.16 
39.4 | 39.17] 1.059 | 1.0517] 39.35 
43.8 | 44.0 992 .994 | 38.25 
41.9 | 41.6 | 1.060 | 1.050 | 41.39 
41.6 | 42.2 | 1.006 | 1.005 | 39.71 
38.5 | 40.2 .899 .902 | 34.54 7 
39.8p| 38.2 | 1.155p| 1.036 | 44.57p 9 
42.7 | 42.97} 1.060 | 1.051 | 41.16 38 
41.0 | 41.3 .990 | 1.006 | 36.92 0 
42.4) 43.0 | 1.009 | 1.014 | 40.13 4 
41.8 | 41.8 . 960 9477) 38.33 2 
43.9 | 44.4 876 .857 | 34.42 .0 
43.4] 43.4 869 .866 | 33.85 6 
44.1 44.3 942 933 | 37.05 .9 
41.5 | 41.6 . 995 .978 | 38.08 2 
39.2 | 39.0 | 1.075 | 1.041 | 40.07 3 
38.6 | 38.2 | 1.255 | 1.206 | 44.68 Sif 
40.5 | 40.8 .971 .945 | 37.18 3 
41.3} 42.3 . 958 . 928 | 36.06 3 
41.9 | 42.4] 1.089 | 1.094 | 42.70 2 
42.1 43.1 | 1.126 | 1.147 | 44.74 8 
41.6 |] 41.7 | 1.019 .994 | 38.99 3 
40.9 | 41.0 | 1.037 | 1.032 | 39.99 6 
40.3 |] 40.7 | 1.074 | 1.068 | 41.07 8 
41.9 } 41.8 | 1.050 | 1.044 | 40.16 5 
40.5 | 41.1 | 1.016 | 1.041 | 40.37 0 
41.7 | 41.7 .976 .974 | 37.66 .9 
40.4 | 40.4 | 1.069 | 1.058 | 41.07 A 
40.9} 41.0 982 977 | 37.83 38.8 
ALES) CALS: SRS ll Sorceeo ana [literate || Raceoret 
AORS' NRIS9)- Or |) BR ck fecteeecscconl|e at-as = | none 
40.9 | 40.9] ..... hand en a] a eater | aches a4 
S973) | 39.8 | 12205") 1r2t 46.99 38.9 
88.5 | 88.5 | 1.054 | 1.061 | 37.25 36.2 


See footnotes on page 170. 


men, but since the former lengthened their work week 
by 2.1 hours, and the latter only 0.3 hour, the hourly 
earnings of the unskilled workers rose 5.0%, and those 
of the skilled, only 1.0%. Weekly earnings of both 
labor groups were also, of course, higher in April than 
in the previous month. 


AIRCRAFT 

Increased employment and shorter working hours 
combined to lower the hourly earnings of workers in 
aircraft plants 1.5% from March to April. The largest 
decrease in earnings was in the smallest group—the 
unskilled male workers—where 25% more men were 
employed in April than in March. Even the increase 
of almost two hours in the length of their work week 
was not sufficient to offset the lowering effect of the 
addition of this large group of workers at beginners’ 
rates. An increased proportion of women workers in 
the total was also a factor in the drop in hourly earn- 
ings of all workers from March to April. Weekly earn- 


ings of all workers combined and for each of the labor 
groups were lower in April than in March. 


SHIPBUILDING 


Shipyards employed fewer workers in April than in 
the month before, but the decrease in employment 
amounted to only 0.4%. Hourly earnings rose 0.8%, 
and working hours were the same in the two months. 
Both unskilled and skilled male workers showed in- 
creased hourly earnings over the month, but the very 
small group of women employed in these shipyards 
averaged less for an hour’s work in April than in 
March. Since less than 1% of the workers were 
women, the decrease in their earnings had little or no 
effect on the earnings of all workers together. 


LABOR STATISTICS IN APRIL 


Hourly earnings rose 1.6% from March to April and 
12% since April, 1946. The average of $1.305 was 
121.2% higher than in 1929. 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, UNSKILLED AND SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED MALE PRODUCT ION WORKERS, 
APRIL, 1947 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Unskilled 


Average Earnings in Dollars 


Skilled and Semi-Skilled 


Average Hours Average Earnings in Dollars rales Hours 
ee 


k per 
r Week per per V 
Pendectiog orker Production Worker 


April i i i March 
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40.5 

39.0r 
39.6 

39.4 
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44. 
43. 
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42. 
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39. 
43. 
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INDUSTRY 
Hourly Weekly 
April March 
Agricultural implement................ 1.122 | 1.124 
Automobilety.....\. sinters Maa tiaen Melee 1.230 | 1.2307 
Boot:andishoesc.aun.cee oe tits eee = .636 | .6387 
Chetnicall cAnc. sai. cstaseghles Mids meet amiant 1.170 | 1.162 
Rayon producing®. 60. 5.2.12 < odalees- 1.037 | 1.0217 
Cotton— North) Ooh Sen cate . ten ae ae 1.020 | 1.011 
Electrical manufacturing............... 1.125 | 1.112 
Furniture’ tes ch tae ote coteoitiowe otdleteisy: 951 974 
Hosiery and knit goods................ 1.030 | 1.017 
Tron‘andssteel$)s 2s. Joes oes coe cee ok 1.223p] 1.088 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 1.062 | 1.042r 
Bumber and ‘millworke. 2.82.90. .)440-- 1.054 | 1.064 
Mest packing Wie. so. ccke. Secrite « 1.092 | 1.053 
Pamt and varnishes ec 2.) Maat sete: 1.088 | 1.0477 
Paper:and pulpi.cae so: ae foes eee 1.034 | 1.016 
Paper products....5o:.26. 2. eae eden = .960 .953 
Printing—book and job................ 1.065 | 1.075 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 1.213 | 1.220 
Rubber. 4.82 Qt Sa See eh 1.279 | 1.234c 
1. Rubber tires and tubes............ 1.351 | 1.293 
2. Other rubber products............ 1.013 | 1.011 
Wiocl.t Sa esa ee. 2 ee eee 1.112 | 1.106 
1. Woolen and worsted goods........ 1.148 | 1.149 
2. Other woolen products®........... 1.048 | 1.031 
Foundries and machine shops....... ‘cae | L183 | 1.188 
1% Foundries) di. Fe. otek en once. 1.151 | 1.158 
2. Machines and machine tools.......} 1.091 | 1.104 
Sa Hearyvequipment....2.8.ce. aed 1.108 | 1.101 
4. Hardware and small parts......... TLY, | ro 
b= Otheriproducts $s... oo « bev.w. soils als TET 2) ) 8167, 
PAFINDOSTRINA Feast ieee ele Sots 1.108 | 1.092r 
Wement. ce Ser eres ie ncn ae ihe .898 890 
Petrolenm refining. 2.08. «esas cin eae 5 1.189 | 1.182r 
ZGEINDUSTRINGY occa cecokwsloprsiao ees 1.107 | 1.091 
Alveralt, (8 ..5 Nah. tte bee RES. A 1.156 | 1.221 
Shippuildingy.we oe. see eek ee 1.099 | 1.095 


NOTE: The wage data here given are for cash payments only and 
do not take into consideration the value of such wage equivalents as 
reduced or free house rents or other special services rendered by the 
company to employees. Various forms of wage equivalents are in use 
in industrial establishments in many localities, but the part which the 
play as compensation for work performed cannot be taken into ac- 
count in a study of this character. 


_‘Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation and THe Conrerence Boarp. 


8 6 7 | 41.7 
a) 1 3 | 40.0r 
8 1 41.0 
0 1 39.8 
2 1 38.6 


2Based on data collected by the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. 
and Tue CoNnFERENCE Boarp. 

3Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office 
furniture. 

‘Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute 
and Tar CoNnFmRENCE Boarp. 

5Principally rugs. 

§Silk and rayon industry not included, as adequate data for unskilled 
and skilled groups are not available for this industry. 

cCorrected. preliminary. rRevised. 
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Weekly earnings in April were 1.3% above the 
March level. They have been increased 12.4% since 
April of last year and 84.8% since 1929. 

Real weekly earnings also rose 1.8% from March to 
April, but over the year they were decreased 3.4%. 
Since 1929, they have risen 48.2%. 

Hours per week dropped 0.5% over the month and 
were the same as in April of last year. They were 
16.4% less than in 1929. 

Employment declined 0.1% in April. It was 12.4% 


greater than in April, 1946, and 27.4% above the 1929 
average. 

Man hours were decreased 0.6% from March to 
April, but were 12.4% greater than last April. Since 
1929, they have been increased 6.6%. 

Payrolls were expanded 1.2% in April, and 26.4% 
over the year, They were 135.4% greater in April 
than in 1929. 

Exvizasetu P. ALLISON 
Statistical Division 
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Labor Press Highlights’ 


Protest Cut in Labor Department Budget 


Protest was registered last month by William Green be- 
fore the Senate Appropriations Committee against a trend 
in Congress to slash appropriations financing services to the 
American worker, according to the American Federationist 
(AFL). Mr. Green emphasized that “wage and hour in- 
spections would permit ‘only six per cent coverage’ if the 
House reduction stands, and the slash in funds for the 
Conciliation Service would prevent attempts to settle labor- 
management disputes before strikes and lockouts occur.” 


New Program for Sick Pay 


Effective July 1, an estimated 300,000 railroad workers 
will receive cash payments, under a federal law, for loss of 
income owing to sickness, states Trainman News (railroad 
labor unions). The program is paid for by a three per 
cent payroll tax levied on employers and covers any kind 
of illness or injury regardless of where and when it occurs. 
The Crosser amendments added this system to the Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act. 


Leadership Training Institute for UPWA 


A leadership training institute for all international offi- 
cers, district directors and selected staff members of the 
United Packinghouse Workers of America will be held on 
the University of Chicago campus, according to The Pack- 
inghouse Worker (UPWA-CIO). The education depart- 
ment plans to have six days of meetings conducted as in- 
formal panel discussions. Approximately forty people will 
attend the institute, who will then be equipped to activate 
the “Education in Action” program of the UPWA. 


Peace in Hollywood? 


A plan under which jurisdictional strikes could be barred 
permanently in the Hollywood studios is being drafted by 
representatives of unions whose members are employed by 
the motion picture industry. According to American Fed- 
eration of Labor Weekly News Service, a committee was as- 
signed “to study all phases of the jurisdictional questions in- 
volved . . . to analyze the causes of the disputes . . . to 
draft a plan for the peaceful settlement of all future dis- 
putes.” 


Arbitration Reorganized in Australia 


An Australian arbitration reform bill for the purpose of 
“streamlining our system” has been introduced by Aus- 
tralian Attorney-General Dr. H. V. Evatt. Elimination of 


1From the May labor press. 


all cumbersome preliminaries and technicalities, and sub- 
stitution of practical decisions of experienced and inde- 
pendent laymen for legal techniques and courts of law in 
the prevention and settlement of industrial disputes is its 
aim. Dr. Evatt proposes that the arbitration court’s power 
to settle disputes be transferred to conciliation commission- 
ers. Under the bill, the court will “adjudicate on only four 
matters of of general importance: standard hours, basic 
wage, annual leave, and female minimum rates.” The Aus- 
tralian Worker. 


Employers Contribute to Hillman Foundation 


The Sidney Hillman Foundation has received pledges of 
contributions of $141,300 from clothing manufacturers of 
New York, according to The Advance (ACWA-CIO). The 
foundation will establish university scholarships, arrange 
Sidney Hillman lectures at leading educational institutions, 
provide scholarships for foreign students, and finance the 
publishing of books dealing with social and economic prob- 
lems. President Jacob S. Potofsky told employers that 
the purpose of the foundation is “to cultivate enlightened 
labor-management relations throughout the country along 
the lines developed in the clothing industry.” Representa- 
tives of industry will be on the advisory committee which 
will make recommendations as to how the foundation’s 
money will be spent. 


Legislative Department To Watch Congress 


A resolution was adopted at a UAW-AFL executive board 
meeting whereby each local UAW-AFL union would select 
a legislative committee to represent it in coordinating a 
broad program of federal and state legislation. “Each local 
union and amalgamated unit shall appoint or elect one vol- 
untary representative for each Congressional district in 
which the local union has members. . . . Representatives 

. shall become acquainted with their respective con- 
gressman and keep him advised as to the thinking and de- 
sires of the local union membership and try to convince 
him to sponsor and vote for favorable labor legislation.” — 


The AFL Auto Worker. 


Annual Earnings Determine Vacation 


An independent local union of metal fabricators is one 
of the first to negotiate vacation pay based on a percentage 
of anrual earnings, and to increase the percentages for 
those with longer years of service, according to AUA 
Report (Associated Unions of America—independent) . “In- 
asmuch as the plant operates on a fifty-hour-a-week sched- 
ule, the percentage of earnings is computed on a large 
amount of overtime and registers substantially more than 
would be available to employees who receive just the cus- 
tomary one or two weeks’ vacation pay.” 
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Solving the Labor Problem 


More understanding among men, not legislation, is the 
key to labor-management peace, states Charles Luckman, 
president of Lever Brothers Corp., in The Machinist (IAM 
—independent). “The need for mutual understanding has 
been dimly sensed by business . . » yet, it has not occurred 
to any of us to use education on a large scale to help cor- 
rect . . . the labor-management problem. . . . American 
business could justify a real claim to constructive leadership 
by creating an annual round table fund of $1 million for 
the joint education of tomorrow’s leaders of labor and 
management.” 


Warn Against Wildcat Strikes 


In a statement of policy to national and local union 
officers and the membership, the international executive 
board of the United Steelworkers warns “that ‘wildcat 
strikes’ will undermine the respect and confidence of the 
American public. . . Grievance procedures outlined in 
new collective-bargaining contracts must be followed up to 
and including arbitration in order to ayoid such unauthor- 
ized work stoppage.”—Steel Labor (USA-CIO). 


Exaine P, SIbvERMAN 
Management Research Division 


